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INTRODUCTION. 



T T AVING been requested to cany through 
"*• the press the following translation of 

the Autobiography of Count Campello, and to 
prefix an introduction, I have carefully compared 
the original with the English. The translation, 
made in Rome, I found to be close, and the 
few changes I have made have been to render 
it, if possible, closer. Neither the translator 
nor I have taken liberties with the text ; for 
if I found one or two short sentences omitted, 
it was manifestly by inadvertence. 

The fact that a tonsured Roman noble, a 
Canon of St. Peter's, could leave his Basilica, 
cross over to the slopes of the Quirinal, 
there, in a small and humble church, solemnly 
renounce the tonsure and avow the Protestant 
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faith, and still retain not only life and liberty 
but also his title and his civil rights, represents, 
in itself, a great revolution, and a pregnant one. 
How great and how pregnant is further shown 
when we find that this gentleman can in the 
Eternal City sit down and write an auto- 
biography, giving his reasons for the step he 
has taken, can send his manuscript to the 
presses of the printer to the Senate, and can 
publish his book as freely within sound of the 
bells of St Peter's as any convert from Pro- 
testantism might publish one within sound of 
those of St. Paul's. 

The tale that Count Campello has to tell 
illustrates a phase of life and manners far 
removed from our own ; and in that point of 
view would possess lively interest, apart from 
the religious considerations attaching to a case 
in which there must have been a great struggle, 
and out of which may grow further results. 
The fact that at the time when he entered the 
Academy for Noble Ecclesiastics not one other 
student in it belonged to the States of the 
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Church, clearly indicates the condition into 
which the power of the Pope had then falleq 
among his own people. This fact, also, suffici- ' 
ently accounts for the readiness of the Pope in 
overriding rules, and for the zeal of the Cardi- 
nals Seraphini and Amat in pressing Count 
Enrico to a decision. In such matters Pio IX. 
could show his power of getting rid of rules 
in other ways besides the one narrated by 
Campello. In the case of Liverani, birth and 
family connections, instead of making the young 
scholar a political prize to be caught at, would 
by rule have barred his admittance into the 
Academy of the Nobles. But Mastai Ferretti 
was not to be stopped at that, and so he caused 
the humble house of Liverani to be inscribed 
on the roll of nobles of his own town — Sini- 
gaglia ; a petty nobility, it is true. But by 
these means, in the one case, the family was 
levelled up to the social elevation of the 
Academy ; and. in the other case the rules of 
the Academy were levelled down to the scholas- 
tic rank of the candidate. 
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Pressure brought for family reasons to bear 
on young men to force them into the priest- 
hood, or on young women to force them into 
nunneries, is not to us a familiar subject. But 
the reverse was the case in countries situated 
as Italy, until late years, has been. The treat- 
ment of Enrico Campello, as related by himself, 
was of the gentlest when compared with some 
which I have been told of by parties concerned 
and on the spot Under that redoubted king, 
whose Christian virtues Pius IX. never tired of 
extolling, and whose popular name in England 
is Bomba^ such a thing could happen as a young 
man finding himself swiftly transmuted from an 
officer into a friar, without any very conscious 
co-operation of his own. A few years ago 
Enrichetta Carracciolo, a niece of the Prince 
of Forino, and daughter of a Neapolitan 
Marshal, told how she had been "espoused to 
Christ " in a book well known in Italy. The 
wooing which resulted in her " espousal " was 
less tender by far than in the case of young 
Campello. 
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Only those who have some knowledge of the 
clerical press in Italy, of its rage in contro- 
versy, its lavishing of low personalities, and 
some knowledge of the tone of that portion 
of the secular press which deigns to retort by 
exposing priestly morals, and also some know- 
ledge of the handling of the latter subject in 
the writings of the so-called national Catholics, 
or indeed in writings of men still submitting to 
the Church and criticising like Liverani, already 
mentioned, only with a view to reforms of 
which he had his dreams, like Campello and 
some innocent Englishmen, can estimate the 
difference between such writing and that in 
the pages before us. Count Campello feels 
that there are topics which "even a gentleman, 
and much more a Christian," naturally shuns. 
Consequently his allusions to the general cor- 
ruption which for ages has been the horror or 
the delight of writers on Rome, according to 
their character, are only such allusions as are 
inevitable, and they are free from any personal 
charges. It is curious to find names of car- 
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dinals and other notables appear in the pages of 
the Protestant convert without even an innuendo 
affecting their private character, which, when 
they occur in the pages of the Domestic Prelate 
and Protonotary to the Holy See^ just named, 
are not allowed to pass without a black mark. 

This reticence on the question of the per- 
sonal misconduct of the priests has often struck 
me in noting both the private conversation 
and the public addresses of such of the ex- 
priests in Italy as are now attached to Pro- 
testant Churches and labouring in the Christian 
ministry. The collective biographies of these 
converted priests would form a very curious 
and indeed a wonderful book, if any one in 
Italy should have the wit to collect the mate- 
rials while yet the first generation of them 
survives, and the courage to give facts as he 
found them. How different the estimate of 
those men as to what they have left behind 
them, in coming out from the fellowship of 
the Italian priesthood, from that which must 
haunt the poor men who, once having had a 
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birthright among the English clergy, have to 
look back on what they lost in the dark! 
especially any of them who really know the 
priesthood in Rome and Italy as they appear 
to the people, not to well-watched converts. 

Of these converted priests, personally, I have 
met with at least thirty, among them several 
men of talent and some of public note. Several 
of the company have finished their course 
with joy, I well remember Pattucelli, a clear- 
headed and vigorous preacher ; and Bosio, a 
frail, mild, bright man, and a well -beloved 
pastor, both ex-professors ; and sensible, solid 
pld Gualtiere, who, in Florence, spent his days 
respected by all, not far from the place where 
he had been parish priest; and Spaziante, 
who had been a canon, and who closed his 
career in Cosenza in Calabria, where not very 
long ago an "apostate" priest might easily 
have found death, but not easily decent burial, 
and whose remains were even there followed 
to the grave by people of all classes. 

The earliest of these converted Italian priests 
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whom I ever knew is the only one of them 
named by Campello, and by him named in the 
one character wljierein he was great, that of a 
writer, — Luigi Desanctis. He, like Campello, 
was a Roman, and held as his incumbency the 
Church of the ^addelena, with several offices 
of great trust, which for a man of his abilities 
formed almost certain stepping-stones to high 
places. He has now for his sphere of action 
the whole of Italy, for while he rests from his 
labours his works do follow him ; his writings, 
weighty, pointed, at every turn trustworthy, are 
spread over the country, now to be sometimes 
found even in lone mountain hamlets, and in 
the tents of soldiers on the autumn camping- 
ground. My first sight of Desanctis was in 
the " Gloucester Hotel," Piccadilly, as the guest 
of my dear friend James Evans, of Dacre, 
UUeswater, and of Cannes. Desanctis was 
then fresh from the scene of his first flight 
in Malta, with all his future uncertain. I next 
saw him in Turin, expounding the Scriptures 
to a very few poor people, in a dim back- 
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room. An4 last I saw him in Florence, 
brighter and seemingly happier, and with every 
sign of life and every promise of further ser- 
vice through, many years to come. But he 
was then near the happy close of a career, the 
fruit of which is multiplying itself day by day. 

No men better knew than did these I have 
named how fair was the popular estimate in 
Italy of the corruption caused by the law of 
celibacy ; but it was not on that they ever 
cared to dwell, but on God's good tidings of 
grace. And, as I have said, this reticence as 
to private character, this avoiding of gross 
allegations, reappears in the pages before us. 
It may be illustrated in two cases where the 
histories of Campello and Liverani touch. Both 
were alumni of the Academy of Noble Eccle- 
siiastics, both Canons of St. Maria Maggiore, 
though Liverani never attained to St. Peter's. 
As to the Academy, all that Campello says is 
a trifle compared with the language of the 
laborious author of books on relics, the zealous 
promoter of the Canonization of Sancander. 
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"The scenes to be witnessed among these 
young nobles destined to fill the highest places 
in Church and State were those of blasphemies 
and curses fit for a pothouse, gambling kept 
up the whole night through, bad language, and 
bragging of shameful acts."* And again as 
to the ecclesiastics composing the Chapter of 
Santa Maria Maggiore, though Campello was 
from the first no favourite with them, the worst 
an ordinary reader would think of them, from 
anything he says, would be that they were a 
testy group of old bachelors, a trifle envious 
and prone to bickering. But if this is all we 
should gather from the Protestant ex-Canon, 
the " profoundly Catholic " Liverani returns 
again and again, and here and there, to the 
subject of their spites and squabbles, and not 
merely so, but of their peculations, their mis- 
behaviour in church, their blasphemies in the 
midst of public service, their jests with the 
consecrated host, and their bad conduct in 
other ways. He even brings in a French 

* // Papato^ Vlmpero^ e il Regno d^ Italia^ p. io6. 
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soldier as declaring that their mode of conduct- 
ing the public service was sacrilegious. That 
could hardly have been too strong if Liverani's 
own allegation be true that they would come 
from the sacristy to their stalls disputing in 
loud voices about the numbers given in dream- 
books for lucky tickets in the lottery; and 
about cabalistic tables which had failed them, 
and which they never leave out of the breviary 
and the calendar.* So much did the differ- 
ence between Campello's tone as to these 
gentlemen, and what I remembered of the 
other writer, strike me that I re-read Liverani^ 
after which the difference appeared greater 
than I had realized. A man who only sets 
himself to remove abuses naturally spends his 
strength on the abuse. One who feels that 
the whole system is wrong is in another state 
of mind. For the latter there is only one of 
two things : either he knows of no better 
system, in which case he sets out to wing his 
way across chaos, hurts himself against foul 

* II PapatOf etc, p. 113. 

b 
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shapes in the gloom, and gradually fills himself 

full of horrors and antipathies, and makes them 

his guides ; or, on the other hand, he knows 

that the Church of the Lord Jesus Christ is 

not this, is other and better, and is to be built 

up only with living stones. In seeking for 

these his eye ranges too high to be tempted to 

rake among the rubbish that lies festering on 
the soil. 

Persons accustomed only to our English forms 
of speech may occasionally find the language of 
ou writer, notwithstanding the restraint already 
alluded to, somewhat harsh. If they would 
take the trouble of comparing it with the 
language of the speeches of Pius IX., they 
would be surprised at the difference. The two 
volumes containing those discourses are as 
curious a treasury of strong language as they 
are of political principles ^ind religious notions., 
The editor calls it a " Divine treasure." * 

The allusion3 of Count Campello to the 

* " Discorsi del Sommo Pontefice Pio IX., etc.," vols. i. 
and ii^ Roma, 1872 and 1873, 
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Vatican Council, brief as they are, suffice to 
show that even within the Curia itself doubts 
and enquiries were awakened by that memo- 
rable proceeding. What he relates of the 
conduct of Pius IX. towards Monsignor Passa- 
valli corroborates all that was previously known 
respecting the case of that unfortunate preacher 
of the opening sermon of the Council. It also 
corroborates the superabundant evidence of the 
animus displayed by the Pontiff towards all 
who failed duly to second his desires. 

The part which Campello bore in the pro- 
jected " Society for Revindicating the Rights of 
the Christian, and particularly of the Roman, 
People," is one of the points of peculiar interest 
in his pamphlet. When the existence in Rome 
of a Society proposing to take the election of 
the Pope out of the hands of the Cardinals, 
and give it back into those of the clergy and 
people, was made known by the newspapers, it 
seemed difficult to believe that highly-placed 
ecclesiastics could possibly be connected with 
it We now know that such was the fact, and 
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how it came about. The proposal was bold, 
and had under it that element of streng^ which 
consists in an appeal to an ancient legal right 
against a usurpation made by simple force. 
But when the right had lapsed so long, and the 
once new possessors had become ancient ones, 
it required sanguine faith to expect that they 
could be disturbed. The commotion, however, 
which the attempt of Campello caused, showed 
how little the Curia felt itself to be upon un- 
assailable ground. The Cardinals as a body of 
electors are unknown equally to the New Testa- 
ment, to the Catholic Church, to the early 
history of even Papal Rome, and to any theory 
of the constitution of the Church drawn either 
from Holy Scripture or primitive usage. And 
little as many of them know of these points, they 
have a dim consciousness that something of the 
sort is the case. They do not represent the 
people, nor the priests, nor the bishops ; and 
they have now no pretension to represent 
nations. They are not even necessarily priests. 
They are the " creatures " of the Bishop of 
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Rome, and have in either ecclesiastical or secular 
polity no standing but as the "creatures" of 
the Bishop of Rome. They represent no one 
but him, and he is their creature. He therefore 
represents in the polity of States just so much 
authority as can be derived from his own 
creatures, and no more ; and in the polity of 
Churches, so much as can be derived from an 
order of courtiers of whom the Christian Church 
knows nothing, whether by the name of Car- 
dinal, Prince of the Church, or " Creature." 
However feeble, therefore, might have been 
the attempt to disturb a possession of several 
centuries, a title so utterly irregular as theirs is 
always weak, and can ill bear being looked into. 
The fact that the Pope has ceased to be a 
King makes their position as " Princes " more 
anomalous than ever. A " Prince of the Church" 
was always an incongruous, if not an irreverent, 
title ; but was somewhat covered by the fact 
that the wearer of it was Prince in the States 
of a King with a famous capital and most 
magnificent palaces, if with small and wretched 
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territory ; which King and his court were 
often called the Church, as his States were 
called the States of the Church. But now the 
title " Prince of the Church," standing out more 
disengaged in the light, and being more easily 
seen through, it is no wonder that the authori- 
ties were indignant at any attempt to challenge 
the right of the Princes of the Church to make 
its Emperor. If the formulas contained in the 
Liber Diumus^ bearing as they do express 
testimony on many points of ancient usage, 
were, even in the tranquil shape of an antiquary's 
book, so dangerous as to be sedulously kept out 
«of sights how much more worthy of suppression 
was an attempt to take from the " Sacred College" 
rights it had long held, and to give these rights 
back to some image of a primitive Church, 
which knew not the Sacred College, but knew 
its own people, presbyters, and bishops, and no 
more. 

The description given by Campello of those 
silent scholars in Rome whom he calls the 
Hermits, is the part of his autobiography which, 
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for me personally, has the deepest interest. 
He hints that men of the description, men 
living amid the atmosphere of Rome but 
estranged from its spirit, clinging to their 
relation to it, yet sighing, praying, hoping for 
redemption from its corruptions, are not so rare 
among the elder and more learned of the clergy 
as might be thought. I have myself, amid piles 
of valuable tomes, had from an old, frail man, 
with glowing eyes, words and looks of — ^what 
shall I say } sympathy, which left a deep im- 
pression that behind the proud resolution to 
seem, and if possible to be, staunchly "Catholic," 
there was a yearning after those who take the 
belts and bolts of the Vatican to represent a 
something much nearer to the opposite of Catho- 
licity than to its embodiment. Poor Hermits ! 
may God guide them into day, and make of 
them, even in old age, lights to their country ! 

The appearance of this autobiography marks 
a stage in the Protestant movement in Italy, in 
so far as it has attracted public attention to it. 
That movement is quiet, and, to the ear of the 
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politician, silent ; to the eye of the ordinary litte- 
rateuTy null ; just such a movement and in such 
a stage as men of these two classes in all ages 
have not deigned even to despise. At present, 
how many converted priests are labouring as 
ministers of the Gospel I do not know ; not 
less than forty, probably several more. How 
many the avowed Protestant population num- 
bers I do not know. In the Civiltd Evangelica 
I lately saw a reply to the allegation that every 
convert to Protestantism got twenty pounds, 
based on the calculation that as they numbered 
one hundred thousand, that would cost two 
millions of pounds, which in Italy represents 
a good sum. But whether the number so 
indicated is near the truth or wid-e of it, certain 
it IS that a work, like the spreading of a secret 
leaven, is going forward, and that many an 
Italian, instead of getting twenty pounds to 
turn Protestant, has faced such fires as none 
of us have ever had to try us. If one may 
judge by the gross and foul abuse of the 
clerical press, and by special organs of it set 
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up to combat the movement, it must be con- 
sidered among the priests as well worth fighting. 

It is very striking to find enumerated among 
exciting causes of the abjuration of a Roman 
prelate the condemnation by the Curia of 
Father Curci, that Father Curci whose moment- 
ous visit to Pius IX. when in exile, proposing 
the establishment of the CiviltA Catholicay has 
often been bitterly referred to by Liberal 
Catholics as the evil day when the downward 
race of the Papal press began. That Father 
Curci condemned ! whose potent leadership in 
the great magazine was, for so many years, a 
joy of the Jesuits, a terror of Liberal Catholics, 
and a guiding star for all minor editors. 

Count Campello is not the first noble who 
has joined the Protestant Church, as I person- 
ally knew of at least two before. Nor is he the 
first canon, for I knew at least one ; nor the 
first Roman prelate, as I once met another. 
But I believe he is the first who was noble, 
canon, and prelate, and certainly the first from 
the Chapter of St Peter's. In humbler spheres 
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it may be easy to speak of converts being 
bribed by twenty pounds apiece; but as Enrico 
di Campello crosged the Piazza of St. Peter's, 
crossed the Tiber, and went onward toward 
the Church where he was to take up his new 
position, he had not, as when in youth he was 
wooed to enter the Papal Curia, the red car- 
riage of a Cardinal to ride in, or a Cardinal by 
his side to play upon his ambition by telling 
him of the time when he too would be robed 
in purple and dwell in a sumptuous palace. 
Place, or power, or riches, no man could offer 
to him ; and a store of wrath and malice was, 
he too well knew, being by that act laid up 
for life. May God give him grace to fight a 
good fight, to finish his course, and to keep 
the faith ! 

William Arthur. 

P.S. — Having finished correcting the proofs 
of this Introduction, a book reaches me, entitled 
Civiltd Moderna DifesUy — " Modern Civilization 
Defended," — by "Monsignor Giambattista Sava- 
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rese, Domestic Prelate to His Holiness, Doctor 
of Canon and Civil Law," etc. "The recent 
fact," says Monsignor Savarese, "of a Mon- 
signore, a Canon of the patriarchal Vatican 
Basilica, a nobleman, not deficient in learning, 
of unspotted life and reputation, who, unable 
any longer to live under the harassing dilemma 
between Church and country, solemnly abjures 
Catholicism, is a fact of the utmost gravity, 
which ought to be well considered by those 
whose duty it is. At present he is the first 
of his rank who has proceeded to such a 
lamentable extreme, and may God grant that 
he may also be the last ! But as to him, 
allowance must be made for the agonizing 
incertitudes and gnawing doubts with which 
thousands and thousands of consciences are at 
present groaning — consciences which cannot 
live without faith, and yet find themselves 
placed in the same dilemma." 

" I speak of him/* adds Savarese in a note, 
" from personal knowledge which I had of him 
in Rome, and according to the repute he 
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enjoyed before his deplorable step. It is 
natural that just now the clerical press should 
be employed in maintaining the contrary, and 
I allow all weight to the allegation of a 
respected relation of his that the ex-canon, 
Enrico di Campello, had for years past cast 
off all religious sentiment. But still one is 
led to ask. How could they allow to occupy 
for years a stall in the Vatican Basilica, and 
to live sumptuously on the goods of the 
Church, a man who was known to have cast 
off all religious sentiment ? Will not people 
be led to think that as Campello remained 
there for years, and might still have remained, 
so there may be there several others of the 
same stamp, who are held back by temporal 
advantages, above which he was able and 
willing to take his course ? " W. A, 
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BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD. 

T T IS no light matter for any man to write 
about himself ; more particularly when in 
so doing he exposes himself to the risk of being 
thought presumptuous. But, if armed against 
the darts of malevolence and perfidy, he will 
not hesitate, at the call of duty, to submit 
himself and his life without fear to the judg- 
ment of others ; knowing that however im- 
placable may be the spite of those who hate 
all good, there are not wanting those who will 
do justice to truth and loyalty. Such is the 
case with Count Enrico di Campello ; whose 
lot in life has, by a strange combination of 
events, always fallen in opposition to his 
sentiments ; and, during the last few years, to 
the convictions slowly shaping themselves 

I 
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within his mind. The bearer of an illustrious 
name, which has its place in the history of 
Italy, he feels that he owes to his family and 
to society an explanation of the contradictions 
presented in his eventful life. That is the 
object of these notes, written, not for the angry 
bigots who never do justice to the upright 
conscience, but for all who are honest, and bold 
in asserting the truth. They will pronounce 
an impartial sentence, and we shall accept it 
with our whole heart. 

We shall commence with some particulars 
respecting Enrico di Campello's family, the 
ruins of whose ancestral castle crown a hill 
not far distant from Spoleto, commanding a 
view of fertile valleys, and laved at its base by 
the limpid Clitumnus. Several chronicles name, 
as the founder of the house, a knight who 
followed Charlemagne into Italy, and who was 
rewarded for his services by that Sovereign 
with the title of Count, recognized afterwards 
by the Dukes of Spoleto, and in later times 
repeatedly confirmed by the Roman Pontiffs. 
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It would be futile for us to dwell on the 
nobility of the family, or to recall its illustrious 
ancestors, who in their escutcheon — a black 
lion on white field, rampant, with flaming eyes 
and threatening jaws, and the motto, Fides^ 
nigro sub vellerCy cana — sought to symbolize 
all civil and military virtues. But we must 
take into account the effect of such memories 
on the mind of the youth, who gloried in the 
achievements of his ancestors, and to whom 
instead of a similar career was reserved a life of 
sterility and mortification among the unwarlike 
ranks of the clergy. 

Enrico di Campello was born in Rome the 
' iSth of November, 1831, of Count Solon di 
Campello and the Baroness Clementina de' 
Zenardi. He was called after Prince Henry 
of Prussia, uncle of the present emperor, who 
from friendship to the grandfather, formerly 
a General under the first empire, stood god- 
father to him by private proxy. 

At the age of nine Enrico was sent to the 
noble College of the Nazarene, where he went 
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through the gymnasial course, ending with 
rhetoric at the close of 1848, when disorders 
had already begun to manifest themselves 
among the Roman population. 

We may here recall, in connection with this 
early stage of his career, though it is but a 
trifle to boast of, a letter written to him in 1 869 
by Father Checcucci, rector of that College, 
thanking him for a sacred drama he had 
written, and which had been successfully 
performed in the college during the carnival 
of that year. The letter ended by saying that 
the Nazarene College was proud to have had 
him amongst its best students. 



CHAPTER 11. 

POLITICAL VICISSITUDES OF THE FAMIL K. 

T^HE Roman Republic was crushed by the 
French soldiery in 1849, and the Re- 
volution put down by means of imprisonment, 
exile, and execution. 

Two years later, the courses of study 
having been resumed, the young Campello 
entered the ApoUinare Lyceum as a student 
of philosophy under the tuition of ecclesiastical 
professors. In 1 8 5 3 he completed the curriculum. 
He was then twenty-two, and it was necessary 
that he should fix on a profession becoming his 
birth. His mind was perplexed and disquieted 
in view of the future, which was by no means 
promising for open-hearted youths, sharing 
in the general aspirations for the welfare of 
their country. Pope and Princes sought to 
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quell, now by intrigue and now by violence, 
all spirits impatient of delay. The youth was 
not ignorant of the fact, which the zealots did 
not disguise, that his family was looked at 
askance by the authorities, his father having 
accepted from the Republican Government the 
office of Postmaster-General, and his paternal 
uncle having sat as a deputy in the Con- 
stituent Assembly, and afterwards been charged 
with the Ministry of War. When the Republic 
fell, the uncle had to take refuge in France, 
and barely escaped being shot by the Austrians 
in Ancona. Count Solon, trusting to his long 
friendship with Mastai, who before 1831 had 
been Archbishop of Spoleto, left for Gaeta, 
confident that so slight a fault as his would 
be forgiven. But the fanatics who surrounded 
the Pope made him turn a deaf ear to the 
appeal. Count Solon was arrested and put 
under a Bourbon guard. It took him two 
days to get a petition conveyed to the Pontiff. 
All he obtained by it was that he was instantly 
sent off to Rome escorted by gensdarmes, with 
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the intimation that there he might submit his 
defence to the Government Junta of Cardinals. 
Meanwhile that Junta had already treated him 
with severity, removing him from the post of 
director of the third postal district, conferred 
on him by Pius IX. in 1847, cancelling his 
name from the roll of chevaliers of the Pian 
order, and from the number of the private 
Chamberlains of the Sword and Mantle. All 
Rome at that time trembled under the sway 
of that furious junta of cardinals and prelates ; 
and it is said that the Pope himself, on his 
return, was appalled by the resentment depicted 
in every countenance. 



CHAPTER HI. 

ENRICO OBLIGED TO BECOME A PRIEST. 

TV yTEANWHILE the difficulties of Count 
di Campello and his family increased, 
whilst even the resource of flight was cut off 
by the hundred Cerberuses that watched them. 
But among the Cardinals who had returned 
with the Pope were two intimate friends of the 
Count, Serafini, a relative of his, and Amat di 
S. Filippo. To the latter, of a mild but in- 
dependent character, Mastai was bound to 
attribute, more than to the Holy Spirit, his 
election to the pontificate. These two worthy 
Cardinals did not delay a moment to interpose 
their offices with the Pope, and it was not long 
before Count di Campello recovered all he had 
been deprived of by the Junta. But what was 
the price of this change in the Pontiffs mind ? 
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Ah ! poor young Enrico ! Thou art to be 
the expiatory victim, and inexorably, like the 
daughter of Jephthah, shalt thou be sacrificed ! 
The two Cardinals soon perceived that to re- 
gain the favour of the Pontiff the family of 
Count Campello would need to furnish, in one 
of its members, a solemn pledge of humble 
subjection and inviolable fidelity. This was 
likewise necessary to rebut the malicious in- 
sinuations of many against the Count, and to 
cause the ill-omened incident of the accursed 
republic to fall into forgetfulness. And what 
was that pledge of fidelity and subjection to 
be? Nothing less than the entry of one of 
the Count's sons into the Roman priesthood. 
The choice fell on young Enrico, then little 
over twenty. Amat undertook to represent 
the arrangement to the Pontiff in the most 
alluring light, Serafini to predispose the mind 
of the youth. 

It must be borne in mind that the latter had 
quitted the Nazarene college only two years 
previously ; and that on his return home he 
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had been kept in seclusion owing to the dis- 
turbed character of the times. Thus, having 
spent the years of his adolescence almost cut 
off from society, without experience in the 
affairs of life, his very studies circumscribed 
by the severe laws of monastic schools, what 
wonder if Cardinal Seraiini found him malle- 
able? We must add that the Cardinal dis- 
charged his task with consummate jf;i^^^^. 

Nearly every day he would invite him to 
dinner; and that he might not be left to 
himself, drove him out in his Cardinal's carriage. 
The conversation was always of the splendid 
future the prelacy offered him. The time 
would come when he too would be robed in 
purple and dwell in a sumptuous palace, re- 
vered, bowed down to, and held of great account 
for the eminent offices that would then be 
open to him. " And you," the Cardinal always 
concluded, " who so love your brothers and 
your two little sisters, will be the Joseph of 
your family, which through you will regain its 
ancient splendour." 
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These daily allurements were not without 
effect on the young Enrico. Still he hesitated. 
At length one day the Cardinal, who continued 
to urge him, said : " Tell me, Enrico, what is 
the ultimate reason which keeps you from 
making up your mind ?" " Your Eminence," 
answered the youth, " I dread throwing away 
my liberty." The Cardinal received this reply 
with a sonorous burst of laughter. "You fool!" 
he exclaimed, "I entered the Church very 
young ; was soon made a prelate, and obtained 
lucrative offices ; became a canon of St. Peter's, 
and am now a Cardinal. Yet never did I 
surrender my liberty, but always lived as I 
pleased." 

The youth being thus driven to bay by 
the Cardinal, his family were upon him as 
by a secret understanding. His father and 
mother having called him to them, congratu- 
lated him, telling him to his surprise how they 
had learned from the Cardinal of his immov- 
able resolution to become a priest. They 
overwhelmed him with caresses and kisses, 
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not leaving him a moment to dissent from 
the statement as to his "immovable resolu- 
tion." The Cardinal had used that expression ; 
he had pledged his word to it, and Cardinals 
never lie! Already a carriage is in waiting 
in the courtyard ; the father leads down the 
dazed youth, opens the door, and pointing to 
a clergyman within, says : " Do you see this 
worthy priest? He is a friend of Cardinal 
Serafini, a saint! Be gfuided by him. You 
will go with him to Tivoli for a few days, 
There you will perform the spiritual exercises 
and will return here soon a changed man, and 
worthy to become a good ecclesiastic." 

The priest was a Jesuit, and by him the 
youth was taken to the house of the company 
of Jesus at Tivoli. On the threshold of the 
room assigned to him, the Jesuit said : " Good 
luck to you, Signor Contino!* this room was 
inhabited for several years by a Roman prince, 
who like you, but at a riper age, commenced 
to serve the Holy See. Now he is an Arch- 

* Young Count 
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bishop and Nuncio, soon he will be a Cardinal. 
His name is Prince Flavio Chigi. I wish you 
too a splendid future." 

The spiritual exercises of S. Ignatius Loyola 
were then gone through, that marvellous device 
for exciting the mind to pietism. Twice a day 
the youth was visited by priests, who held 
spiritual converse with him, representing the 
gates of Paradise as ever open to all who with 
unblemished faith serve the Catholic Church, 
even though amid the indulgences of an easy, 
idle life, if only their hearts are not too much 
given up to these distractions. The conclusion 
was the full resignation of the youth to the 
will of God, who had chosen him from among 
so many to the service of His Church. The 
spiritual exercises closed with the general 
confession, during which the youth's mind was 
tortured, for about an hour ; and on the follow- 
ing day came the eucharistic communion. 

J 



CHAPTER IV. 

ENTRANCE INTO THE ACADEMY OF NOBLE 

ECCLESIASTICS. 

T^HE spiritual exercises being thus ended, 
Enrico took leave and returned to Rome. 
In his house he found a clerical habit awaiting 
him, which he was obliged to don forthwith, 
the clothes he had previously worn having 
vanished as if by enchantment. Meanwhile 
the two friendly Cardinals had obtained from 
the Pope, for the young Abb6, permission to 
enter the Academy of Noble Ecclesiastics. An 
obstacle was presented by the regulations, 
which prescribe that no one shall be admitted 
unless he be a doctor of theology or bachelor 
of laws, and a priest, or at least a subdeacon. 
The Pope dispensed with these requirements in 
favour of his proUgi^ only enjoining that before 
his admission he should take holy orders. 
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It may be well here to give some account of 
the nature and ainis of the institution called the 
Academy of Noble Ecclesiastics. It is only a 
seminary, but one for the special service of the 
high Roman Curia. The students all leave it 
as prelates, to enter the offices of the numerous 
congregations,* to go as Apostolic Delegates to 
the provinces subject to the Holy See, or as 
internuncios to foreign courts, continuing in 
the career of nuncio till raised to the 
cardinalate. During the first hours of the 
evening, lessons are given by turn in public 
economy, ecclesiastical diplomacy, biblical exe- 
gesis, French or other modem languages at 
option. Under the pontificate of Gregory XVI., 

* A " Congregation " in Rome means a Board, which 
conducts some one department of the Ecclesiastical 
Government. Membership of a Congregation implies 
membership of the ruling body, or Curia ; and it is the 
administrative services of this body which are in Cam- 
pello's mind when he tacitly contrasts the purely Church 
services of a priest with something not expressed, and 
which, an ordinary English reader needs to remember, 
is the political or quasi-political career, which brings power 
in the Curia. — ^W. A, 
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the Academy became almost a school of 
dissipation. Hence Pius IX., seeing the de« 
moralisation it was plunged into, shut it up. 
Yet this institution in former times had proved 
most useful to the papal interests, and had 
obtained a great development under Pius VII. 
For the Cardinals who chose him had nearly 
all been Academicians, and in the Conclave 
held in Venice had mutually pledged them- 
selves that the one elected should promote 
the interests of that institution, which had 
turned out a number of Cardinals and several 
Popes. 

Leo XIII. also belonged to it. On his 
return from Gaeta, Pius IX. appointed a Com- 
mission of three Cardinals to draw up new 
disciplinary regulations and a new programme 
of studies, and reopening the Academy intrusted 
the presidency to a certain Monsignor Cardoni, 
Bishop in partibuSy who passed for a learned 
moralist and ascetic. But above all he was a 
gesuitanUy a partisan of the Jesuits. The hand 
of God, which for centuries has weighed on the 

2 
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Papal Church, rendered vain every effort to 
give new life to this nursery of Prelates, 
Cardinals, and Popes. The Revolution, giving 
a new direction to the minds of the young, 
no youth of noble birth applied for admission 
for two full years after its re-opening, and the 
new regulations having rendered it more 
difficult to enter, they were abolished to remove 
every obstacle in the way of applicants. 



CHAPTER V. 

SPECIAL PATRONAGE IS ACCORDED TO THE 
YOUNG ACADEMICIAN BY PIUS IX,, AND HE 
IS INVESTED WITH HOLY ORDERS, 

"XT yTE have already told how Cardinals 
Amat and Serafini caused the doors 
to be thrown wide open to Campello. We 
have to add that Pius IX. himself enjoined 
on the President Cardoni to accelerate his 
entrance as much as possible, and to take 
special care of his proUgi. Cardoni acquitted 
himself in such wise as almost to prove the exe- 
cutioner of Campello, which was the case with 
all the other noble students who fell into his net. 
We may here affirm, and it will be easily 
understood, that Cardoni was acquainted with 
all the most secret thoughts of Campello, since 
from the time when the latter lived as a boy 
at the Nazarene College, Cardoni being the 
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spiritual father of the boarders heard his 
confessions for several years tvery Saturday, 
and afterwards at least once a month. Mean- 
while the Jesuits had provided a poor soul 
of a priest, a pupil of theirs, of great learning, 
but of an unshaken devotion to the Company ; 
and to him Cardoni entrusted the charge of 
preparing Campello for the examination for 
the minor orders and sub-diaconate, in which 
the Catholic Church, with the impious law of 
celibacy, puts the handcuffs on the wrists 
and the fetters on the feet of her ministers. 
It would not be easy to describe the trouble 
the priest took to accomplish his task. He 
gave his pupil lessons twice a day, and 
devoted the afternoon walk to a rehearsal. 
At length the time came for Enrico to take 
holy orders. It may be well to give the dates 
at which respectively these were conferred, that 
all may see with what haste, as if from fear 
of losing him, Campello was enclosed in the 
sacerdotal net. They are taken from the 
testimonials of the Cardinal Vicar : — 
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Tonsure and the first two minor orders on 
the 26th April, 1854, uc^ two months after 
donning the ecclesiastical habit ; the third and 
fourth minor orders on the 28th August of 
the same year ; the sub-diaconate little more 
than a month after, on the loth October; 
the whole within six months. The barberi 
(riderless racers) at the Carnival races do 
not gallop faster! If this be not the height 
of infamy, what is ? An inexperienced youth 
of twenty-three, who has spent nearly all his 
life in a monkish college or under the severe 
paternal discipline, becaistse he is mild and 
docile, fond of study, and inclined to the 
practices of religion, is surrounded by the 
most subtle arts, and deceived in the most 
barbarous manner. In a few months he is 
prepared for a state of celibacy, and is made 
to pledge himself thereto before the Church, 
in equivocal words, which she regards as a 
solemn oath and vow to Most Holy God. 

Now let the Papal Church answer. Does 
she believe in the truth and sanctity of this 
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vow? Does she believe in the sanctity of 
the ecclesiastical ministry? In a word, has 
she faith in her Divine mission ? If she did 
believe in the sanctity of those vows, in the 
sanctity of her ministry, in the sanctity of her 
divine mission, she would not have invented 
a law so iniquitous, so contrary to every 
principle of natural law, to the Apostolic 
traditions, and to the Gospel itself, which 
merely counsels celibacy as an aid to spiritual 
perfection. The blame of this law — and a heavy 
blame it is — lies at the door of the Papacy, 
which invented it merely for its own secular 
advantage. The tyrant of humanity, it harrows 
up the conscience " for the glory of God," and 
says to its palpitating victim, with cynical gravity, 
" Remain faithful to me, or hell abides you." 

Meanwhile the young Abb^ Campello is fully 
en rigle ; and a month after being made sub- 
deacon, on the 9th of November, 1854, he 
enters the Noble Academy, taking possession of 
an elegant and well-furnished apartment of three 
rooms, with a chamberlain to wait on him ; 
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one such being assigned to each academician. 
The only incidents of the day that brought 
the students together were an excellent dinner 
and the holy rosary three hours after the Ave 
Maria. But the most desired and cherished 
thing he here found was individual liberty, 
limited only by the obligation — ^which no one 
took the trouble to comply with — to be within 
doors at dusk. Cardinal Serafini had had 
good reason to laugh in Campello's face. 

The academicians were some twenty in 
number, only three of whom were Italians. Of 
the rest the majority were English, some Ger- 
mans and Poles, two Americans ; so that the 
academy resembled an hotel. The Italians 
were : Monaco della Valletta, now Cardinal- 
Vicar of Rome ; Sisto ; and Oregelia, now, like- 
wise, a Cardinal. Campello was the only one 
belonging to the then existing Pontifical State. 
The greatest courtesy was therefore shown him, 
the Church being anxious to induce others to 
follow his example. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

STUDIES IN THE ACADEMY AND A 7 THE 
GREGORIAN UNIVERSITY, 

T T E" at once gave himself up to the study 
of theology in the Gregorian University, 
or Roman College, an educational stronghold of 
the Jesuits, whence issue the wily preachers of 
their doctrines. Cardoni sent Campello to that 
College, frequented then by several hundred 
students, not to mention the Italian Caprani- 
cense and Panfili Colleges, the Austro-Hunga- 
rian, the English, the Irish, the Polish, and the 
Swiss. The Professors of Divinity were the most 
celebrated of the Order : Passaglia, Schrader, 
Brencklen, Ballerini. The President of the 
College was Father Perrone. During the first 
academic year, besides attending the classes 
of dogmatics, moral philosophy, ecclesiastical 
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history, and in the evening those of public 
economy and ecclesiastical diplomacy (the 
latter being only the history of the Concordats, 
developed on principles the most subversive of 
every form of government which did not con- 
form to Papal despotism), Campello had at the 
same time to prepare for his examination for 
the Diaconate, to which he was promoted in 
the ordination of December. 



CHAPTER VII. 

CAMPELLO IS CONSECRATED A PRIEST-SOLEMN 
CELEBRATION OF HIS FIRST MASS, 

T N fulfilment of his charge Cardoni urged on 
his pupil's preparation for the presbyter- 
ship ; and, working day and night, Campello 
was able to receive the sacerdotal consecration 
on the 2nd of June, 1855. In the Lateran 
Basilica the hands of Cardinal Patrizi were 
lifted on high, and then laid on the head of 
a youth of twenty-four to cause the Divine 
Spirit to descend on him. 

The Sacred Canons prescribe that Bishops 
should consecrate as Priests only tried men who 
have long been exercised in the sacred mysteries. 
Delays were therefore imposed between the 
various ordinations, some slight relaxation being 
granted only in case of urgent need. As regards 
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age, the lowest limit was established at twenty- 
five — never less. But the Pope has always 
believed himself to be above Councils, Canons, 
nay, almost above the very Gospels. A so-called 
dispensation from the delays, and a sanatoria 
for his age, was therefore obtained for Cam- 
pello, by means of a gratuitous rescript of the 
Dataria. Thus in thirteen months had they got 
another upholder of the Papal Church, which in 
a brief lapse of time had wrought the miracle on 
a youth under age of not only rendering him fit 
for the priesthood, but of anointing him a pres- 
byter, thus transforming him from a minor into a 
senior. Nor was this an exception. Nowadays 
this is so inveterate a custom that it constitutes 
the rule ; whilst what ought to be the rule has 
become an exception. Does not the Papal 
Church, self-styled holy, catholic, apostolic, 
Roman, boast herself the tender mother of 
her children ? the mother then has a right 
to be obeyed, more especially when she with- 
draws them from the dangers of the world to 
devote them to the service of the altar, and to 
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make them attentive to the interests of the 
House of God ! Fine words, brilliant prospects, 
splendid rites, invocations, anointings, consecra- 
tions, religious pomps ; do not these fully 
make up for the lawful pleasures of life, for 
family joys, and for the liberty which leads to 
excess ? And this mother, who censures and 
chastises, who binds sackcloth about the loins, 
and shuts young men and maidens up within 
monastic walls, does she not do so that they 
may lead a happy life ? No matter if what she 
calls life is death ! 

Thus speaks and acts this Papal Church ; 
which, I know not whether with greater arro- 
gance or effrontery, calls herself Mother, and 
claims to be the only Church founded by Christ, 
the only one possessing His life-giving spirit, 
the sole ark of safety, out of which there is 
only damnation. 

The latter part of the day of the sacred 
ordination is a time of retirement and rest. 
Npr could it be otherwise, since the candi- 
date is worn out and almost stupefied by 
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the ceremony, which lasts from seven a.m. 
to one p.m. The following day is for the 
newly-consecrated priest a most memorable 
one. His first mass ! The bloodless renewal 
of Christ's sacrifice on the cross, — a sacrifice 
of immense, of infinite worth. This is not 
the place for a theological controversy, but I 
should like to ask — ^and let the Papal Church 
reply— whether she really believes in this portent; 
and if she does believe, how comes it that she 
consecrates to such a ministry, at haphazard, 
thousands and thousands of men, possessing 
none of the gifts required in a minister of the 
altar, men without any certainty of their voca- 
tion or knowledge of their duties ; men low- 
minded, and often worse, who practise as in a 
trade, and sometimes disgrace by their mis- 
deeds, the venerable office they bear; and 
who, instead of serving as ensamples of every 
virtue, lead indolemt live^, wallowing in the 
mire of all evil-dding*. But thou dost nt^ 
believe, O Catholic Church! or thou wouldst 
not ordain ordajn youths little over tw^ity, or 
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at least thou wouldst not allure them with 
insidious artifices. 

Such reflections, however, did not present 
themselves to the mind of the newly-ordained 
priest, who, with a virgin heart, filled with 
faith and love, ascended the altar dedicated 
to the Mother of Grod in the Liberian Basilica, 
on the 3rd of June, 1855, the feast of the 
Most Holy Trinity. All the members of his 
family were present He was assisted by 
Monsignor Monaco della Valletta. The organ 
of the magnificent Borghese Chapel, with its 
sweet melodies, rendered the fantastic spec- 
tacle still more moving. The mass having 
been celebrated, an antique gilt chair was 
placed at the foot of the altar, and seated on 
it, still dressed in his sacerdotal robes, pale, 
and with half-closed eyes, he was made to give 
his trembling right hand to the bystanders 
to kiss. Whoever witnesses such a ceremony 
can hardly help exclaiming, "Poor victim! 
woeful blindness ! " At length, having taken 
off his vestments, he passed into the apart- 
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ment of the Cardinal Archpriest, placed for 
the occasion at his disposal, where a sumptuous 
repast was served to the guests and to all the 
Canons of the Chapter of the Basilica. Later 
on in the day a grand dinner was given to the 
friends and relatives in Casa Campello ; and 
it is needless to add that on such occasions 
tiie first place belongs to the new priest, or 
that all honour is done to him, wishes for his 
happiness and success in the ecclesiastical 
career being expressed both in speeches and 
in printed sonnets and songs. 

Next day Monsignor Cardoni took Campello 
to kiss the Pope's foot. His Holiness presented 
him with a book of devotional exercises, and, 
congratulating him, said, " My son, be true to 
your vocation, and do not allow yourself to 
be carried away by a feverish desire for success 
in your career. Leave the care of tiiat to 
God. I celebrated my first mass among the 
ragged children of Tata Giovanni. I should 
have liked to be made a Canon of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, a church I frequently visited 
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at that time, my confessor being a penitentiary 

of that Basilica* I was never able to obtain 

this, I never was a prelate,* and thus never 

adorned myself with purple rags. Yet, after 

all, I am Pope ! " 

But returning to the festivities that are wont 

to be held in honour of newly-consecrated 

priests, for how many, we are forced to reflect, 

is the ephemeral felicity of the occasion soon 

changed into despair, as they find that they 

have no scope for their activity, that they are 

subject to tiie caprices of a despotic bishop, 

or of a mad superior of a monastic order, 

and surrounded by the intrigfues of the cunning 

and the cowardly ? Thus forced to repress the 

most noble instincts of their natures, they 

burst all bounds, and their lives are passed 

in anguish or in sin, themselves despised by 

all, or at least forgotten, if not condemned to 

a severe expiation. And how many maidens, 

whom the Papal Church babbles of as 

* The term prelate is here used in the local Roman 
sense. Pius IX. had been Archbishop both of Spoleto 
and Imola.— W. A. 
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wedded to Christ, have torn their white veils 
in despair, and trodden underfoot the wreath 
that decked their brows like ancient vestals, 
and have put an end, by a premature death, 
to a life rendered unendurable by grief! To 
what purpose has Satan been vanquished, if 
in his place a man is to seat himself, who, 
blasphemously calling himself the Vicar of 
God, circumvents and racks all who bow not 
to his fierce will ? And who could fully 
depict tiie seductive arts of that cruel step- 
mother, who binds you to her chariot with 
festoons of delicate flowers that hide the iron 
links ; who takes you by the hand from 
infancy, who is by your side in every place, 
at all times, to make of you what she pleases, 
both in this life and beyond tiie tomb ? 
Incredible, but true ! The seductive arts of 
the Papal Church reach beyond the tomb, 
and, like the ancient idolaters, she allures 
you with the promise of deifying you, she 
beatifies you, canonizes you, and sets up altars 
in your honour. Unheard-of derision ! 



CHAPTER VIIL 

CAMPELLO CALLED TO DELIVER THE PANE- 
GYRIC OF THE CHAIR OF SAINT PETER, 

/^^AMPELLO had no sooner returned to his 
^^ quiet academic life, than Cardoni found, 
to amuse his charge, other sacred baubles, in 
the form of a task of much honour. It 
was the exclusive privilege of the Academy 
that on the feast of the Roman Chair one 
of the academicians should deliver a pane- 
gyric in the Vatican Basilica before the Pontiff, 
the Sacred College, and all the prelacy, — that 
is, before what is called the Papal Chapel. The 
task was no light one, as it was necessary to 
demonstrate with magniloquence of furbished 
latinity, and with apposite arguments, the head- 
ship of tiie Apostle Peter ; i,e,y his pre-eminence 
over all the other apostles, as well as his coming 
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to Rome, his martyrdom in that city, and lastly, 
to show how the famous power of the supreme 
keys belongs, by hereditary right, to the Roman 
Pontiffs. A few months served to get up the 
legends, to elaborate the discourse, to have it 
printed as is prescribed, and to commit it to 
memory. It need not be added that to the 
youthful fancy of Campello, his fervid imagina- 
tion being warmed by the breath of Jesuitical 
inspiration, the Papacy appeared, and was treated 
by him, as the most beautiful work formed by 
the hands of God. That the task could not 
have been executed in any other way is too 
obvious to require proof. The Pontifical 
majesty, the vastness of the temple and of the 
palace, the pomp, the richness of the vestments, 
— everything hides from the mind of the earnest 
believer (and such at that time was Campello) 
the humble fisherman of Galilee; and not 
only youthful minds, but even the profoundest 
thinkers, often cannot get over the deception. 
The case is so thick inlaid with gold and gems 
that none attempt to look inside. And then, 
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who does not know that the living, pure^ 
heroic faith of the first Christian centuries is 
nowadays a myth ? Who does not know that 
the Papacy, the so-called vicariate of Christ, 
arose amid mediaeval ignorance and super- 
stition ; and that on the fall of tiie Roman 
Empire the Bishop of Rome, recently issued 
from among the catacombs, stealthily snatched 
a shred of the imperial purple to cover his 
shoulders, and thus to second the ambition of 
the Roman people, who had forfeited the 
empire of the world ? The device was subtle 
and vulpine. The Popes perceived that, substi- 
tuting the cross for the sword, they might easily 
become the arbiters of the world, and rule 
from the Vatican over the minds and hearts 
of men. Thus did the spirit of overweening 
imperialism pass from the sphere of politics to 
that of conscience ; and from the hybrid 
ingraftment of Christianity on Paganism 
sprang Catholicism, Christian on the surface, 
Pagan at the core. Then it was that all the 
usurpers of sovereign dominion came by turns 
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to Rome to obtain the religious sanction, 
that they might rule with safety and impunity 
over plebeians fanaticized by religious hypo- 
crisy. And not unfrequently was the imperial 
and royal consecration bought on infamous 
terms, which brought foreign hordes into Italy 
to prop up the chair, changed into a throne, 
of the pretended successor of the barefooted 
fisherman of Galilee, who had made himself 
the arbiter and master of the peoples and 
monarchs of the whole Christian world. 

Campello's discourse was considered stu- 
pendous in every respect, and he received an 
unlimited amount of praise from all present. 
Next day Pius IX. received him in special 
audience, and after praising him and delivering 
a little sermon, presented him with a silver 
medal in an elegant case, inscribed, as was 
customary, with the effigy of the Pontiff, and 
the year of his reign. 

Meanwhile, having completed his course 
in theology, and taken his doctor's degree in 
the Gregorian University, the young priest, 
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Hearing his twenty-fifth year, was ripening into 
manhood. Setting aside therefore the free-and- 
easy manner characteristic of the Italians in 
youth, he began to acquire the gravity of those 
more advanced in years, which so well becomes 
a prelate of the Roman Curia ; retaining, how- 
ever, all that joviality, frankness, and loyalty 
which made him the friend of all his fellow- 
academicians, and supremely dear to his 
preceptors. 

In the following year he commenced the 
study of law in the Lyceum of S. ApoUinare, 
rather to meet the wishes of Cardoni than from 
any inclination of his own, such studies being 
altogether uncongenial to him. He declared, in 
fact, that he would only pursue them in order 
to take his degree. He might otherwise have 
done this without difficulty, the Academy of 
Noble Ecclesiastics having obtained by Papal 
privilege the right of presenting each year two 
students to the law college to receive the 
so-called honorary diploma. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CAMPELLO DEVOTES HIMSELF TO PREACHING. 

"VTOT to be unemployed, Campello then 
devoted himself with great ardour to the 
study of religion, nor did he ever let an oppor- 
tunity pass of practising himself in preaching — 
a ministry he felt himself called to. 

This happy aptitude having been recognised 
in him since 1855, he was enrolled, though very 
young, among the secular priests of S. Paul the 
Apostle, whose seat is in the S. Maria della 
Pace, the best ecclesiastics being of their number* 
For the same reason he kept in with Monsignor 
Monaco La Valletta, who had always shown 
him cordial kindness, and who was looked up 
to by tiie young academicians as their presi- 
dent, not only for his learning, but also for his 
noble gifts. By him Campello was initiated in 
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the first steps of this difficult ministry, the 
Monsignor taking him to the Santa Maria di 
Cappella, a small church in the Trastevere, 
near the quay of Ripa Grande, where, through 
the care of the Pious Union of S. Paul, a 
permanent mission had been founded for the 
spiritual good of the sailors, who used to land 
there in large numbers before the railway was 
completed. He was likewise placed by Mon- 
signor Monaco La Valletta over the oratory of 
the well-frequented school of the Little Igno- 
rants of San Salvatore in Lauro ; and both those 
missions were entrusted to him by that prelate 
when he went as an ablegate to Paris. It was 
an attractive spectacle to see on a Saturday or 
Sunday afternoon, on that quay-side, a young 
i)riest of noble family, belonging to the Academy, 
and destined, as usual, to the loftiest eccle- 
siastical dignities, together with some of his 
fellow-academicians, calling aloud to the sailors 
on board their barges, inviting them, in a 
friendly manner, to come to the neighbouring 
church; and there, among some hundreds of 
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those poor, rough, and ignorant people, to see 
him first explain the portions of the catechism 
most essential to salvation, and then, ascending 
the pulpit, persuade them in a fervent discourse 
to the detestation of their sins. For these 
pious cares, and for the ardour with which he 
laboured in the mission, the board of the 
above-mentioned society of S. Paul appointed 
him second regolatore. Nor was he less assidu- 
ous in assisting on Sunday at the school of 
the Little Ig^orants. A large number of children 
attended it, and they all loved him heartily. 
This was abundantly shown by their good 
behaviour and attention during his discourses 
on the lesson of the day ; and according to 
the masters, they always derived no small 
moral benefit from them. 

But how well he was beginning to be known 
in Rome for his religious seal and courteous 
manners, and how acceptable he was becoming 
to all classes of citizens, was proved not only 
by his being made a member of several benefi- 
cent societies, but likewise of various scientific 
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and literary academies. Among the former, 
the Pious Institute of the Most Holy Annuncia- 
tion for the endowment of indigent Roman 
girls deserves special mention; among the 
latter, the Academy of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, of which he was appointed acting 
member and secretary, a^nd that of the Quirites, 
no less celebrated^ 



CHAPTER X. 

HE IS MADE A CANON OF THE UBERIAN 

BASILICA* 

TV/TEANWHILE Campello, having com- 
pleted his legal biennium and the 
seventh year of his academic course, quite 
unexpectedly received from the Pope the ap- 
pointment of Canon of the Patriarchal Liberian 
Basilica. This appointment surprised all, and 
incensed not a few, both because he thus at 
an early age commenced his career where 
many prelates end theirs, and because the 
wrath of the malicious was aroused that a 
young priest, belonging to a family notoriously 
compromised under the execrated republic, 
should be admitted as a member of a vener- 
able corps of tried prelates who had all striven 

* The Liberian Basilica is Santa Maria Maggiore. — ^W. A. 
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to advance the temporal interests of the Holy 
See. The latter, we may mention, had been 
compromised shortly before by the loss of the 
Romagna, and of the Marches and Umbria. 
The same evening Campello went to the Vatican 
to thank the Pontiff, who received him with 
great benevolence, and did not fail to point 
out gravely the greatness of the sovereign 
clemency shown him, and how it should cause 
his fidelity and zeal in the service of the Holy 
See to be redoubled. On the 30th of Novem- 
ber, 1 86 1, he went to take possession of his 
canonry, and at once observed how unaccept- 
able his entrance was to all the canons. His 
cold reception was followed by negject, and 
even by open affronts. Not unfrequently, too, 
he had to submit to base humiliation. How- 
ever, Monsignor Cardoni, whom he had known 
for so many years, was a member, and indeed 
one of the senior members, of that Chapter, 
and to him Campello made his complaint. 
He at once took the part of his prot^g^^ and 
through his influence with the Pope succeeded 
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in allaying the odium of which Campello was 
the object. But the ill-dissimulated aversion 
never ceased during the seven years he re- 
mained a canon of the Liberian Basilica. It 
will be well to set forth the cause of this 
aversion of the higher Roman clergy against 
Campello — an aversion he first experienced 
from the Liberian prelates, and which after- 
wards met him at every turn. 

There is no writer, ancient or modern, even 
among the Catholics, if only dispassionate and 
truthful, who in treating of Papal Rome, of the 
Pontifical Court, of the courts of the Cardinals, 
and of the numerous prelatic colleges, has not 
laid bare, by the narration of most shameful 
facts, the profound corruption, the perfidious 
hypocrisy, which govern all and everything. 
The writer of these pages could relate not a 
few such facts, adducing authentic proofs, and 
make the world laugh, if such enormous de- 
pravity may excite laughter. But he scorns 
to dip his pen in such foul mire. Campello 
had against him the dubious political faith of 
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his family ; but still more his frank and loyal 
character, which made him always scorn to 
cringe to influential cardinals and prelates ; 
though there were some who loved him, and 
first among these Cardinal Altieri, who often 
desired his company, and who embraced him 
the last time as the Cardinal was setting out 
for his episcopal see of Albano, where, the 
victim of his duty, he died of the cholera 
which raged there in 1866. What, however, 
above all drew on Campello the dislike of 
many was his retired life, and his exclusive 
devotion to the sacerdotal ministry. 

The clerical habit he had donned on his 
first entrance among the clergy he, remember- 
ing the Pope's words, had never soiled with 
" purple rags ; " so much so that he was mock- 
ingly called " the black canon ; " and his life, 
devoted to the ecclesiastical ministry, was said 
to be derogatory to the lofty dignity of a 
prelate. His perseverance, therefore, in that 
ministry stirred up fresh rancour ; so that after 
entering the Liberian Basilica, and having left 
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the Academy to return to his family, he had 
been obliged to break off his legal studies to 
keep up his canonical dignity. But when 
the duties of the choir (extremely tedious, but 
light) were over, he spent his numerous hours 
of liberty in the useful studies he delighted 
in. Averse, as we have said, to all courtier- 
ship, he could not bring himself, though 
advised to it by many, to frequent the ante- 
chambers of high ecclesiastical dignitaries, or 
their genial conversazioni. Yet he had long 
since perceived that that was the only means 
to make his fortune. The experience of many 
of his fellow-academicians furnished no doubt- 
ful proof, three of them being soon invested 
with the cardinalate. He did not envy them, 
content with the company of his three dear 
brothers and of his two little sisters. Still» 
his heart was not fully satisfied. The soli- 
tude of his chamber oppressed him ; from time 
to time he would be plunged in a deep sadness 
which often dimmed his eyes. He felt that 
something was wanting — a void within his 

4 
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hearty which neither his cherished studies nor 
his ecclesiastical occupations could ever fill ; 
whilst, on the contrary, any token of affec- 
tion, any accent from the heart, sufficed to rouse 
him from his lethargy, and filled him with the 
sweetest joy. He felt himself profoundly un- 
happy, but he dreaded investigating the reason. 
Almost daily, kneeling at the feet of a priest, 
whom the Catholic faith represented to him as 
the comforter of the believer in Jesus Christ, 
he expressed his doubt that his vocation had 
not been inspired by God, but imposed by 
man. And what was the medicine suggested 
to allay the pain of the deeply-wounded heart ? 
Nothing but the cold proverbial si turn es 
vocatus^ fac ut voceris. If you have not re- 
ceived a call, procure a call- A fine institution, 
this auricular confession, which according to 
the Council of Trent has for its object to 
comfort the afflicted, and is called the second 
plank after the shipwreck ! All the comfort 
it offers, if your strength fails amid the raging 
of the tempest is, ** Be resigned and drown I " 



CHAPTER XI. 

NIGHT SCHOOLS. 

/^"^AMPELLO therefore became resigned, 
and himself sought for some balsam for 
his wound. It appeared to him that to devote 
himself with his might to the good of others 
would be for him, as for so many, a cheering 
and generous draught in which to drown internal 
cares, and obtain an ephemeral yet beneficial 
truce. Two years before he was made a canon, 
he had chanced to become acquainted with the 
night schools for the religious and civil instruc- 
tion of working-men's children. He had visited 
the schools, noted the methods of teaching, and 
had perceived what a vast field for doing good 
they presented to any one who, with self-denial 
and good-will, would set himself to labour 
among the rising generation of working-men 
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for the good of the Church and the country. 
The President of this institution at that time 
was Monsig^or Franchi, formerly Nuncio in 
Madrid, who afterwards became a Cardinal. 
He had always shown a special affection for 
Campello, who in turn esteemed him for his 
learning, and for his rare gifts of mind and 
heart. On applying to him, Campello was 
entrusted with one of the schools — namely, 
that situated on the slope of the Capitol, in 
Via Tor de' Specchi. The reader may like to 
know something of its history. 

The Pious Institution of the night schools 
for young workmen was founded in Rome 
at the commencement of the pontificate of 
Gregory XVI., through the instrumentality of 
a good wood-carver, who began to assemble 
street-boys in his small workshop. Soon 
some other good workmen joined him, and 
some priests of the lower clergy. The object 
was less to instruct the lads than to improve 
their morals, taking them off* the streets in the 
first hours of the evening, and on Sundays 
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and holidays keeping them engaged in some 
honest pastime. The instruction given to them 
gratuitously, besides the catechism, did not go 
beyond reading, writing, and the first four rules 
of arithmetic. Pope Gregory XVI. looked 
askance at these schools ; so much so, that 
as long as he lived they could never exceed 
the narrow limits within which they were cir- 
cumscribed at the first ; and they continued 
only because to the title " night schools for 
young workmen " two epithets were added ; 
as the founder informed the police that his 
work was called Pious Institution of the reli- 
gious night schools. The adjuncts "pious" 
and "religious" saved the work from ship- 
wreck. 

Gregory's successor, Pius IX., who at the 
outset of his reign caused himself to be ac- 
claimed throughout all Italy for the amnesty 
he granted, and other political concessions, 
turned a friendly eye to that latent popular 
institution ; so much so, that one evening, an 
hour after sunset, he honoured with his pre- 
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sence one of those schools. The visit was 
unexpected. For about an hour he remained 
among those poor children of the people, 
distributing largesses among them. The next 
day the whole town was talking of the extra- 
ordinary event Less surprise would have been 
excited among tiie ancient Quirites by the 
descent from Olympus of the Father of tfce 
gods ! For some time after, the incident 
might be seen represented in a lithographed 
picture in all the printshops of Rome ; and 
we must indeed say that from that visit the 
institution drew new life. To enter still more 
into the favour of the liberal Pontiff, many 
patricians and wealthy citizens began to give 
large subscriptions in money to the poor in- 
stitution ; and others, both clerical and lay, 
to lend their personal help. Among the 
former were Monsignor Morichini, afterwards 
a Cardinal, and Monsignor Valentini, as Rego- 
latori ; among the latter the Advocate Gigli, 
who compiled the regulations, and founded 
for the institution a small serial of consider- 
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able importance, which he called ''The Little 
^itizan." 

After the political changes that had involved 
the Pope in the reaction, Gigli had to leave the 
institution, on suspicion of liberalism, and with 
him nearly all the laity; and the institution 
was almost exclusively directed by ecclesiastics 
of tried devotion to the Papacy. The instruc- 
tion continued to be quite elementary ; on the 
other hand there was abundance of preachings, 
catechizings, oratories, general confessions, com- 
munions, religious feasts with hymns and illu- 
minations and processions. The most solemn 
feasts were those of S. Luigi Gonzaga, of the 
Immaculate Conception, and of the Addolorata. 
Jt would be useless and certainly tedious to 
relate minutely the development Campello 
made every effort to give to his school. Suffice 
it to say that after the first two years he was 
forced to extend his premises, hiring a floor 
of the adjoining house, owing to the extraor- 
dinary number of young artizans who gathered 
there from all parts of the city. The lessons 
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comprised writing, reading, spelling, composition, 
arithmetic, applied geometry, linear and orna- 
mental drawing, and nothing could be carried 
to higher perfection, considering the few hours 
at their disposal, and considering the intellec- 
tual capacity of the lads. It may therefore be 
affirmed that the school of Tor de* Speech! 
was the most numerously attended, and among 
the best for discipline and progress. It was 
distinguished beyond other schools for its annual 
public examination with prizes, and for the 
exhibition made there during a whole week 
of competitive designs in architecture and 
ornamental drawing, water-colours of such 
perfection that it appeared almost incredible 
they should be the works of humble artizans. 
It was, in short, the only school that published 
in neat print its school examination, and the 
names of the winners of prizes. 

As regarded discipline, although that was 
the concern of the masters of the respective 
classes, all of whom were trusty friends of 
Campello, he nevertheless retained the general 
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supervision. Nor would he ever allow boys 
to be punished harshly; but always with 
perfect calm and with the greatest lenity, ex- 
horting and admonishing ; and only in extreme 
cases could he be prevailed upon to expel the 
culprit So that (a thing almost unparalleled, 
if not unique) the school that was directed by 
him for fully nine years had never to be re- 
newed, but he saw those whom he had received 
as children and lads grow up to adult age. 
And yet the times were critical. From one end 
of the Peninsula to the other the Revolution 
was preparing to force its way to Rome, and 
the Romans to force their way to the Capitol. 
And, in the midst of so many patriotic aspira- 
tions, the man in the long black cassock could cer- 
tainly not be the object of the general sympathy. 
But the secret which made him the arbiter 
of the minds of the young was not so 
much the fact of his having helped them, as 
his tolerance in the matter of religious practices, 
and his never having incited them to political 
partizanship. What we have said thus far is 
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only a cursory notice, embracing, it must be 
borne in mind, the long period of nine years. 
All this should have endeared him to the hearts 
of his colleagues in this difficult ministry ; but 
it would be a mistake to judge of the institu- 
tions of Papal Rome by the common standard 
we apply to anything else in the world 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE PONTIFICAL COURT^PLOTS OF CAM- 
PELLaS ADVERSARIES.—HIS PROSTRATION 
OF SPIRIT 

TPHERE is no doubt that in this city, for so 
many centuries the centre of the Christian 
faithy those lofty geniuses who were able to 
draw their inspiration from the sublime truths 
of the Gospel laid the foundations of institu- 
tions in the highest degree beneficial to 
humanity. Therefore the exterior of Rome is 
beautiful and attractive ; but it is likewise unde- 
niable that the good effected not only did not 
respond to legitimate aspirations, considering the 
vast forces that were employed, but, ere longy 
here more than elsewhere, that good was 
transformed and deformed, so that the interior 
is all corruption and death. In Papal Rome 
the principle of charity which makes all men 
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brethren being exchanged for its opposite, the 
principle of absolute authority, which separates 
and alienates, there entered in all the numerous 
brood of such an execrable monster. Avarice, 
Envy, Hypocrisy, and all things evil ; and in 
vain would you seek in Papal Rome that 
characteristic " white stone " of the primitive 
Christians, Love. In the Halls of the Vatican, 
as in those of the Cardinals, Prelates, and high 
dignitaries, and down to the sacristy, where 
crawls the " ne'er-do-weel," ay, even in the cell 
of him who makes special profession of evan- 
gelical counsels, everywhere prevail murmur- 
ings, discord, and war to the knife. For the bond 
of love is substituted the chain of the slave, 
which unites bodies but degrades and em- 
bitters spirits, so that in the lapse of ages, in 
this horrid den of Papal Rome, high and low, 
rich and poor, have lost all sense of personal 
dignity, and we may to-day liken its people to 
a factious sect, amongst whom anything may 
be attempted with success on condition of 
absolute servitude to " Papolatryr 
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His reserved life, and the isolation amid 
which he lived, wholly given up to the educa- 
tion of the people, did not save Campello 
from trouble. He was an object of envy to 
some of his colleagues, of jealousy to others, 
who, knowing that he enjoyed the PontifFs 
favour, feared his competition in their courtly 
career. They therefore began to conspire 
.against him, and in order to wound his heart 
the attack was directed precisely against what 
had for nine years formed his favourite oc- 
cupation. They determined on nothing less 
than his removal from the Pious Institution 
of the night schools. 

With this view they first removed another 
director, a friend of his, who carried on his 
school with zeal and capacity, and possessed 
considerable influence on the Board. Then 
came Campello's turn. Such were the annoy- 
ances and embarrassments they constantly 
sought to subject him to, that in order to lead 
a quiet life he resigned the direction, pro- 
testing that he was driven to do so by the 
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bad treatment he had experienced. And on 
the other hand the new director-general, who, 
to the ruin of the Institution, had succeeded 
Franchi, protested no less loudly that he 
accepted the resignation only because it was 
"spontaneous." A usual comedy in old 
Rome! But God permitted that his adver- 
saries should succeed in their unworthy design 

« 

shortly before the Pope promoted Campello 
(as will be seen anon) from the Liberian 
Basilica to the Vatican Chapter, so that the 
triumph of his enemies was short-lived, it being 
understood by all that this promotion was meant 
by the Pontiff as compensation for the injury 
he had sustained. But great was the grief he 
.experienced, and the disillusion greater still ! 

Shut up in his apartment in the canonry (he 
was living at the time apart from his family), 
he thus mused within himself : " I have sought 
to do all the good that lay in my power — 
offending no one, living in the greatest retire- 
ment, without the slightest ambition — and yet 
the malice of a few has obliged me to 
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abandon an institution so dear to me ; and 
though I had several friends in it, not one has 
arisen to defend me." Then, almost in tears, 
he asked himself, " Why is this ? *' His mind 
was fixed on that thought; he pondered it at 
length, looking for the dawn of light upon his 
soul. A flash like lightning crossed his 
mind, and, terror-struck and trembling, he hid 
his face in his hands. He dared not lay the 
blame on the system. 

His late pupils often came to visit him, and 
were a source of great consolation to him. 
But the school was still left in the lurch. For 
two years* or more it remained closed, no one 
being willing to assume the direction. These 
pages will certainly come under the notice of 
the authors of that infamous plot, and specially 
of him who was the prime mover in it. I do 
not want to name any one; but all will be 
cited before Christ's tribunal, if they believe 
in it; but this is doubtful — indeed, no, they 
do not believe. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

HE IS MADE A CANON OF THE VATICAN 

BASILICA. 

TN the autumn of 1867 Campello received the 
appointment of Canon of the patriarchal 
Vatican Basilica. It would be impossible to 
tell the relief this proved to him, both because 
it justified him before his fellow-citizens, repair- 
ing the wrong he had received, and because it 
took him from the midst of a Chapter where 
even after seven years, he still found himself 
little liked, owing to the caprices of the many- 
old fogies who were in it, and owing to his 
having always shown himself averse to the 
traditional feuds and discords for which that 
chapter has always been, and still is, famous.* 
Without delay — the evening of the same day 

* See Supplement 
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on which Campello received his biglietto of 
appointment from the Secretary of State's office 
— he repaired to the Vatican to thank the 
Pontiff. The latter received him with that 
spontaneous smile of his, which revealed the 
candour of his soul and the goodness of his 
heart. Pius IX. mig^t have achieved great 
things if to these endowments had been joined 
an elevated mind and firm will. He under- 
stood neither his age nor his mission. Like a 
timid child, in the first steps of papal reaction 
he fell into the hands of the Jesuits, a race of 
miscreants without faith or law excepting their 
own pleasure. Unable to maintain his promise 
of a Satumian era, he let the invading tide of 
progress and liberty mount up to the last step 
of the throne, and drag into the foaming waves 
and swallow up for ever the royal sceptre and 
the papal tiara. 

Never will another Pius ascend the fabled 
chair of S. Peter; and Heaven grant that the 
fatal issue may serve as a warning to nations, 
never henceforth to place in that chair their 
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hopes of safety and prosperity ! Canon Cam* 
pelloy kneeling before the Pontiff, begged the 
honour of being allowed to kiss his most holy 
footl and this was granted! That imposed 
humiliation is the clearest symbol of the funda- 
mental conception of the Papal Church, — 
namely, the annihilation of the Christian com- 
munity before a man who presumes to call 
himself Vice-God on earth. Rising, when the 
Pope beckcmed him to do so, Campello ex- 
pressed his grateful sense of the honour con- 
ferred on him; and the Pontiff, with exquisite 
kindness, kept him a good while, enquiring 
graciously after all the members of his family, 
particularly his aged father, who had left Rome, 
and withdrawn to a villa of his not far from 
Spoleta Then, coming to speak of the evil 
days on which they had fallen, Pius IX. ex- 
pressed his firm conviction that the revolution 
would be rolled back from the walls of Rome, 
guarded as they were by the Prince of the 
Apostles; and he quoted the Divine dictum, 
'' Hitherto shalt thou come, but no farther, and 
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here shall thy proud waves be stayed." But 
these words from the book of Jpb should have 
reminded him of the man who, having lost all, 
submitted with patience and humility to the 
will of God. But infatuated by the party of 
the "Zealots," who would fain confirm him in 
the infallible delirium of the necessity of the 
temporal power for the exercise of his pre- 
sumed spiritual powers, he went on to exhort 
Campello to remain firm in his fidelity to 
the Apostolic See, and finally dismissed him 
with the Apostolic benediction. 

On March 2 S th, 1 868, Campello was inducted 
into his canonry in S. Peter's by Monsignor 
Puecher Passavalli, Archbishop of Iconium and 
Vicar of Cardinal Mattei, then Arch-priest of the 
Basilica, who was absent on account of illness. 
Justice, and a regard for truth, demand that we 
should say that here Campello found quite 
another atmosphere. It may be the majesty of 
that temple, but certainly the Vatican Chapter 
was never liable to those collisions, rivalries, and 
paltry jealousies so common in other chapters; 
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The canons almost all belonged to distinguished 
families — formerly, indeed, to the most select 
aristocracy, Roman, Italian, and foreign. All 
attained to that dignity either through nobility 
of blood or by means of important services 
rendered to the Holy See. The Canonry was 
almost always a supplement to some other 
ecclesiastical charge, and the final stepping* 
stone to the purple. Proof of this may be 
found not only in the high estimation wherein 
this office was always held by the whole 
Church, but also from the fact that seventeen 
popes and a large number of cardinals have 
come from our chapter ; so that the Sacred 
College was always composed of personages 
who had been Canons of that Basilica. The 
Vatican Chapter consists of thirty canons, thirty- 
six beneficed chaplains, four chaplains, and 
twenty-six beneficed chierid or clerks. 

It is the most ancient Chapter in the 
Catholic world, as the learned Mabillon shows 
in his work, and, without comparison, the 
most numerous and the most noble in the 
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Papal Church. The Canons wear a rochet, 
with crimson cape lined with ermine. The 
beneficiati wear a cassock and cape lined with 
grey fur. In the Vatican Temple, perhaps 
because it is the most venerable of all Chris* 
tian temples, the continuity of worship is 
unbroken. The Canonical hours are always 
chanted ; never fewer than two, often three, 
sind even four, masses are chanted '^ in terzo " 
with prolonged musical accompaniment ; so that 
the Service never lasts less than four or five 
hours a-day. In ascetic jargon, that is called 
** Praising God," fulfilling on earth the work 
of the angels ! But in sooth if each one did 
not often take some poetic license, he would 
run the risk of becoming stupid and dying 
of ennui! Yet the services thus referred to 
are the ordinary daily ones. What shall we 
say of the solemn days and the most solemn 
and extraordinary? In these the pomp and 
splendour of the rites, the richness of the 
vestments, the multiplicity of the ceremonies, 
the immense numbers of burning candles, the 
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smoke of the incense, tlie jangling of the 
organs^ and of the hundreds of harsh and 
shrill voices of tenors, basses, and soprano* 
euonchs, are enough to drive one mad, and 
worse. Thus is exemplified here the religion 
of Christ, so beautiful and pure, so simple 
and sweet, all love and charity. The pride, 
ambition, and craft of the clergy have reduced 
it to nothing better than a pagan worship 1 
From all parts of the world people flock to 
Rome. At twenty kilometres' distance the 
city seems to you like a felled giant, his arms 
extended upon the bleak and blasted plain 
which surrounds it between the mountains and 
the sea. It is a vast desert, with here and 
there a centennial tree, the relic of some fair 
garden ; a broken and crumbling arch, or the 
mouldering remains of some ancient temple 
or tomb. The grim silence is broken only by 
the sound of your own footsteps, and the 
desolation everywhere prevailing may well 
seem the mourning of nature throughout ages 
and ages over her who was erst Queen of the 
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World. The pilgrim halts, and at the remem-» 
brance of so much vanished glory his eyes are 
dimmed by tears. Still he gazes with 
increased earnestness, when in the midst of 
that plain, through clouds of dark mist, he 
discovers a shimmering body, gilded by the 
first streak of dawn. It is the cupola of S. 
Peter's, which the genius of an Italian, the 
daring genius of Michel Angelo, poised in 
mid air ; the Pantheon of Agrippa resting on 
the arches of the Temple of Peace. That 
marvel of art proves to the was^arer that all 
here is not dead. Before this temple, the 
monuments, the palaces, the basilicas of 
Imperial Rome all disappear; all greatness is 
dwarfed beside the Vatican Temple. Science 
and the fine arts have exerted themselves for 
centuries around this stupendous edifice ; and 
the vainglory of the Popes has lavished 
fabulous sums upon it. The temple of Jeru- 
salem has here been emulated, if not surpassed. 
But of what value is that for the immaculate 
•Bride of Christ, which is naught else than the 
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community of the faithful believing in Him, 
and from Him expecting eternal salvation ? 
Does it do them any good ? No, for ever and 
ever no. With this pile, which may well be 
the admiration of the Universe, the Popes have 
petrified Christianity. 



i 



CHAPTER XIV. 

SURVEY OF THE MOST MEMORABLE EVENTS 
WHICH HAVE TAKEN PLACE IN THE VA- 
TICAN BASILIC A.-^PA PAL CEREMONIES. 

T T E, moreover, who crosses the threshold, 
will, if not wholly ignorant of ecclesi- 
astical and Italian history, recall the varied 
and strange events that have occurred there, 
and which in broad outline comprise the life 
of humanity. Here in fact originated that 
woeful union between Cross and Sword, in 
which the Church prostituted herself to the 
State, and the State submitted itself in turn 
to the Church ; the one restoring in favour of 
the State the Holy Roman Empire, the other 
tacitly consenting to, and furthering, in favour 
of the Church, the creation of the Pope-King. 
A few steps beyond the chief entrance, fitted 
into the pavement, may be seen a large slab 
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of porphyry, commonly called, because of its 
circular shape, "the wheel." Here kings and 
emperors, with shoulders and right arm bared, 
receive the sacred unction. 

Wearing beneath the purple cloak the long 
priestly cassock, and prostrate at the feet of 
the Pope, they received from him first the 
clerical cap, then the jewelled crown, with 
the words: "Receive the token of glory, 
the diadem of sovereignty, and the crown of 
empire, in the name of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost." Then, having consigned to them the 
sceptre and the golden globe, and having 
taken from the altar and brandished on high 
the sword, the Pontiff gave it to them, enjoin- 
ing the use it was to be put to in the words t 
" Receive the sword taken by our hands from 
the body of the Blessed Peter, that it may 
be used by thee in defence of the Catholic 
Church and Holy See," 

How strange the changes wrought by time I 
Nowadays a king in that attitude and in that 
array would excite the most boundless merri- 
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tnent, and it would be much if his subjects did 
not shut him up in a lunatic asylum. But if 
the anointings, the carnivalesque masquerades, 
and so forth have come to an end for kings 
and emperors, not so for the Popes. They keep 
up their solemn coronations, and all the Romans 
must remember that of Pius IX. Leo XIII., 
however, caused himself to be crowned, shut 
up . in the Sixtine Chapel. From the top 
of the Vatican Loggia, under a silken canopy, 
seated on a throne, borne on the shoulders of 
courtly porters, amid the odorous fumes from 
the censers, the Cardinal Archpriest decks his 
head with the sacred tiara, pronouncing the 
ritual formula : " Receive the tiara, ornamented 
with three crowns, that thou mayest know thy- 
self to be the Arbiter of princes and kings, the 
ruler of the world, and on earth the Vicar of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, to whom be honour 
and glory for ever and ever. Amen." And 
amid the joyous pealing of bells, and the boom- 
ing of artillery, are heard the croaking voices 
of eunuchs intoning hosannahs and hallelujahs. 
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It may be owing to Christ's having said 
that His kingdom is not of this world, and to 
His having impressed on the Apostles in His 
last sermon that the Kings of the Gentiles 
have dominion, but not so should they, that 
His Vicars attach so much importance to the 
possession of a shred of power. But then, 
why not give due credit to that Alexander VI. 
who, together with his bastard son, Caesar 
Borgia, exerted himself with all his might to 
make the whole of Italy his own ? Why not 
give still higher praise to Friar Hildebrand, 
Gregory VII., who modestly aspired to a uni- 
versal Papal monarchy ? 

How, moreover, can one stray beneath the 
vaults of the Vatican Basilica without an image 
arising before the mind of the celebration of the 
HolyYear, orYear of Jubilee; that shrewd device 
of Boniface VI 1 1, in A.D. 1 300 for stimulating 
the nations and lightening their purses ? Every 
one knows that on such occasions the treasury 
of indulgences was thrown wide open, whilst 
from every quarter of the world thousands and 
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thousands of pilgrims of every rank hastened to 
Rome, so diat the city was too small to contain 
the extraordinary number. And it was in this 
way diat the nations^ flocking hither to make 
atonement for their sins, by the offerings laid 
on the tomb of St Peter, came to recognize 
Rome as the capital of the Christian world. 
So expedient did it appear to propagate that 
belief, and so large ware the gains, that the 
interval between the Jubilees was reduced from 
a hundred years to fifty ; and then, as the 
greed increased, to thirty; and finally to twenty- 
five. Under Pius IX. extraordinary Jubilees were 
held to surfeiting, and Leo XIII. has already 
put his hand to them. Now, if this be not a 
mart of large traffic, where is there one ? 

How can we but recall the rites and cere- 
monies introduced by the Popes, amd celebrated 
in this Basilica for hurling the major censures, 
namely, Excommunication and the Interdict? 
On such occasions, from the preceding mid- 
night all the bells of the Roman churches 
began to knell wrathfully, and at the hour 
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prescribed the Pope, robed in pontifical violet 
vestments, ordered the " Proceedings" to be 
read — these being of course in Latin, so that 
few or none might understand. That being 
done, two lighted wax-candles were given to 
each person present ; then the Pope, rising to 
his feet, and all his Court with him, pronounced 
the terrible sentence, and dashed the candles 
in pieces on the floor, the same being done by 
all around him. To the anathema responded 
the lugubrious knell, whilst the Church put on 
mourning, veiling the crucifixes and images of 
the saints, and stripping the altars of their 
ornaments. And when the excommunicated 
one sued for absolution, the Pontiff, in his 
robes of State, asked the penitent, under the 
atrium of the Basilica, if he promised to refrain 
from rebellion against the laws of the Church,, 
and to accept the penance that would be 
imposed ; and prostrate on the ground the 
penitent had to pledge himself thereto by oath. 
Then the Pope intoned the Miserere, beating the 
penitent meanwhile on the shoulders with rods. 
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The Psalm being ended, he introduced him 
into the Church as absolved. With these rites 
Sixtus IV. danmed and. then absolved the 
Florentine Republic, in the persons of her 
ambassadors. Julius II. did the same with 
regard to the Venetian Republic, and Cle- 
ment VIII. with regard to the procurators of 
Henry IV., King of France and Navarre. 

What a sad mishap for the Papal Church 
that no one any longer believes in her excom- 
munications and interdicts ! The King of 
Jtaly, his Ministers, the Senators and Deputies, 
if they want to save their souls, should first 
allow themselves to be whipped, and then clear 
out of Rome with bag and baggage. But what 
are we to say ? Even Victor Emmanuel, though 
sprung from those kings of Savoy whom erewhik 
the Popes used to call "the Most Religious Kings 
of Sardinia," and though Pio Nono had stood 
godfather to him, shrugged his shoulders, and at 
a solemn reception in the Quirinal replied to the 
Members of Parliament, " We are in Rome and 
shall remain.*' O tempora I O mores I 

6 
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These, and not a few other reminiscences, 
which recur unbidden to the mind at sight of 
the Vatican Basilica, were often the theme of 
grave reflection for Campello. The duties of their 
office require the Canons to attend daily in the 
choir of the Basilica during the canonical hours ; 
and apart from the tedium of the long and 
obnoxious sing-song, such is the marvellous 
beauty of the temple that every refined person 
feels the influence of a magic spell. At all 
times people from beyond the seas may be seen 
standing amazed along the aisles of the temple ; 
and that amazement is increased a thousand 
fold when they witness those most solemn 
services in which the Pope takes part. It would 
be superfluous here to describe the Asiatic 
pomp ; there is no one in Rome but has wit- 
nessed it; and the strangers who visit Rome 
retain an unfailing recollection of it But it 
may not be out of place to relate an anecdote, 
in itself of slight importance, but which reveals 
the true and secret scope of such magnificence. 
In one of those splendid services — and there 
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were many of them during the pontificate of 
Pius IX., before he gave himself out as a prisoner 
— whilst Campello among a throng of prelates 
was following the Pope, who, borne aloft in his 
portable throne, between two huge fans which 
shaded his person, proceeded up the nave of 
the church leading to the throne, a friend of 
Campello*s, a distinguished foreign prelate, now 
a Cardinal, with whom he sometimes jested on 
the subject of nationality, approached him and 
whispered in his ear, " No question about it; you 
Italians are the first comedians in the world." 
" Yes, Monsignore," was Campello's reply, " this 
IS a comedy which, performed amongst a flock 
of owls, pays tremendously ; and for this 
reason you left white-cHffed England and 
came amongst us." The joke was pursued no 
further ; and the elegant prelate blushed and 
was silent Yes, the amazement is great in- 
deed ; but affecting, as it does, only the senses, 
it leaves no other impression than that of the 
mise en seine of a theatrical spectacle. 



B 



CHAPTER XV. 

INDULGENCES. 

UT, meanwhile, who paid the cost of this 



great comedy ? The Church ; with the 
loss of her unity. The Vatican Temple, erected 
by the Popes as a grand stage for their spectacles^ 
cost, as we have said, fabulous sums ; and the 
revenues of their small State not sufficing for 
its construction, they opened a world-wide mart 
for the sale of Indulgences. The ensign of 
that great emporium — a red cross with the 
Papal arms suspended from it — might then have 
been seen carried about all the squares of all 
the cities, towns, and villages of Europe ; the 
commissaries of Rome, like mountebanks har^ 
anguing the populations, giving them to believe 
that that cross, with those arms, possessed the 
same virtue as the cross dyed with the blood of 
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Jesus Christ; and that the purchase of the 
Holy Indulgences, signed with that cross and 
arms, ensured the pardon of sins committed or 
to be committed. The result far surpassed the 
expectation, and the receipts were immense. 
But in the midst of that plenteous harvest a 
plain German monk, whose name I pass over 
to spare the susceptibilities of some pious 
reader, arose to disturb that fruitful enterprise. 
On the evening of the 3 ist October, 1517, with 
a boldness inspired by a holy zeal for the true 
Christian faith, that obscure monk dared to 
post up in the atrium of the Cathedral of 
Wittenberg the tremendous ninety-five theses 
against so sacrilegious an excess. They con- 
tained the germs of the salutary reformation of 
the Church of Christ. The free religion of the 
heart was substituted for the mechanical religion 
of outward acts ; the Gospel was raised to the 
place whence it had been degraded by Romish 
tradition, and free salvation through Jesus 
Christ was placed above the meritorious works 
of man. Rome replied by condemning the 
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fatal paper to the flames ; but the gauntlet of 
defiance had been flung down, and soon the 
gigantic struggle began. In vain did the soft 
and sceptic Leo X., with bitter scorn, call it a 
war of monks ; the result proved it to be a 
war of Titans. In a few years the Pope had 
lost a good half of his subjects ; and the Vatican 
Temple, which the Popes built to send down to 
posterity a lasting monument of their over- 
weening power, gave the first impulse to their 
decay. 

Now these biogfraphical notes, skipping over 
three centuries, lead us to speak soberly 
enough of the two yeass preceding the memo- 
rable catastrophe of the 20th September, 1870; 
a time when the Jesuitical reaction was suc- 
ceeding, by means of infernal arts, in carrying 
out a plan conceived and gradually matured for 
centuries with a patience which, exercised in a 
good cause and for a good end, it would be no 
exaggeration to call heroic. Is it not true that 
the reaction commenced at Trent in 1545, and 
continued in a series of perfidious plots down 
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to the Congress held in Vienna in 1814* 
notorious for foolish restorations ; whence at 
length it revealed itself in all its boldness at 
the Vatican Council of 1870 ? But in those 
days no suspicion of subtle arts, no dread of 
catastrophes, arose in Campello's mind to 
diminish his faith ; his conscience was indeed 
shaken by all the disillusions he had under- 
gone ; but yet it remained firmly Catholic. 
Taken, as he was, from his cherished schools, 
no other occupation was left him but to chant 
psalms in the choir. That weariness, that 
unspeakable sadness which had troubled hint 
at the outset of his canonical life, returned to 
assail him with ever greater force. Dreading 
still to discover the secret cause, he felt again 
the imperious necessity of withdrawing himself 
from solitude, which always made his energies 
flag; and he had recourse to the plan of 
•active occupation, which experience had taught 
him could best reinvigorate his physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral powers. 



CHAPTER XVL 

S. MARIA IN VINCIS.— NIGHT PREACHING, 

T T ARD by the Tarpeian Rock is an ancient 
church called S. Maria in Vincis. There, 
about the beginning of this century, the 
venerable Gaspare Del Bufalo, a Roman 
priest of truly apostolic spirit, opened a night 
oratory, like that of the Caravita, well known 
in Rome ; and for some time, as we read in 
his life, it was frequented by many with great 
fervour. But later on, not only had the fervour 
grown lukewarm, but the pious evening services 
were almost totally deserted. It was to this 
church, nearly abandoned, the centre of a 
multitude of workmen, shopkeepers, and 
labourers, that Campello turned his eyes, 
conceiving the plan of recalling to new life 
the spiritual exercises of the venerable Del 
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Bufalo. He was well known in that rione^ 
or district, both from his having kept the night 
school there, and from his having, as deputy 
of the Most Holy Annunciation, distributed 
numerous dowries to girls ; and without ex- 
aggeration we may say that there was no house 
there which he had not had occasion to enter. 
Having stated his intention to several of 
the people, and having obtained a promise 
that they would stand by him, he made his 
application to the Cardinal Vicar Patrizi, who 
not only accorded to him the use of the church, 
but wrote to him a most polite letter, appointing 
him the head of that pious establishment 

Having out of his own means restored the 
church, which from long neglect was sadly out 
of repair, he at once set to work. He re- 
opened the oratory with the same r^^lations 
as its founder, holding service every evening till 
an hour-and-a-half after dusk ; and besides other 
devout services, thrice a week he preached a 
sermon adapted to the people, in which, with- 
out rhetorical display, and in the most practical 
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manner, he expounded the Holy Gospel to 
them. This undertaking did not fail to excite 
some ill-judged commotion ; but Campello was 
convinced that for the people the times do 
not change. Fatigue always keeps the honest 
aloof from the excesses of political partizan- 
ship ; and whatever may be their way of 
thinking on such subjects, the good working men 
respect, I had almost said venerate, the minister 
of God's Word, when they see that he is averse 
to all strife and to every earthly interest 

Again and again he had proofs of this 
when, on Sunday evenings, about sunset, he 
went, accompanied by some brethren of the 
oratory, into the neighbouring squares to invite 
the people, who were standing there idle, to 
come and repeat some prayers. A goodly 
number always followed him. And this was 
the case too in the missions which the Pope 
ordained to be held that year throughout the 
city. Never did Campello hear a gibe directed 
against him ; never was he affronted by any 
rudeness ; but, satisfied with the good work. 
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he gave thanks to God who in this way 
granted him relief from his inward sorrows ; 
and furnishing him with an outlet for his 
energies, enabled him to break the forced 
monotony of his existence. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE VATICAN COUNCII^ 

TV yr EANWHILE the opening of the CEcu- 
menical Vatican Council was announced 
to the world by a Papal bull. This was the 
trumpet, blown with might and main, to rally 
round the standard of the furious reaction all 
the zealots and angry bigots of the Black Free- 
masonry, who had drawn fresh life and energy 
from the publication of the Syllabus. The 
last council, the Tridentine, had aimed at 
strangling the dogmatic revolution ; this one 
at strangling the social revolution, the prin- 
•ciples of which were laid down in 1789, and 
which since then has gone on conquering and 
to conquer. But at least at Trent the reac- 
tion had as its defenders the most eminent 
men the Papal Church could boast of, both for 
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learning and for loftiness of conceptions ; and 
these found expression both in the explana- 
tion of dogmas, and in the proposal of reforms, 
discussed with some freedom ; so much so that 
one of those bishops frankly suggested that 
from their Eminences the Cardinals should 
begin the most eminent reformation. This 
Vatican Council, on the contrary, was little 
better than a gathering of bishops in partibus^ 
almost all resident in Rome, and dependent on 
the Pope for maintenance. To say no more, 
they lacked even common-sense, and were left 
in- the lurch, I scarce know whether more 
jvorthy of contempt or ridicule. Nor is this 
expression of ours hyperbolical. The best and 
most Catholic writers in Europe have pub- 
lished severer strictures on the incredible and 
sacrilegious attempt, by which the bishops 
voted themselves the vergers of the Pope. 
What, then, could we add that has not been 
already set in clear daylight everywhere? Yet, 
to give an idea of the wicked intrigues, 
^nd to show what liberty of thought wa$ 
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accorded to those fathers of the self-styled 
council, I shall mention an incident which gives 
some measure of their duplicity and audacity^ 
and which from its slight importance passed 
unnoticed ; but not without exciting ill-re- 
pressed discontent among the canons of S. 
Peter's. 

Monsigfnor Puecher Passavalli, Archbishop 
of Iconium, and Vicar of the Vatican Chapter, 
was commissioned by Pius IX. to deliver the 
opening address at the Council. All were 
acquainted with the noble gifts of the worthy 
prelate ; all praised his learning and his ex- 
quisite oratorical elegance. Moreover, every- 
one knew how high he stood at that time 
in the favour of the Pontiff, so that it was 
confidently affirmed that the Cardinal's hat 
would on this occasion be the well-earned 
guerdon of his apostolic labours. Indeed, it 
was bruited that the Pope had already pro- 
mised it to him, and that some of the Cardi- 
nals, among whom was mentioned Macchi, 
the Dean of the Sacred College, had already 
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congratulated him. All the canons and other 
members of the Vatican Chapter cannot have 
forgotten this. Now how came it that not 
only was he never invested with the purple, 
but he fell into disgrace with the Pope, and was 
forced — as usual "spontaneously"— to renounce 
the vicariate of the Chapter ? Here is the 
reason, and it is well known in the Vatican, 
and by all his friends and acquaintances. A 
few days before the solemn inauguration of 
the Council, Pius IX. sent to tell him (and 
Monsignor Cenni was reported to be the bearer 
of the message) that he wished him to bring 
out clearly in his address the expediency of 
finally giving dogmatic sanction to the belief 
always entertained by the Catholic Church 
of the personal infallibility of the Roman 
Pontiff. It was not known what Passavalli 
had replied to the Mercury of Supreme Jove, 
but events rendered this pretty clear, for the 
allusion that Pius IX. had ordered was not 
made. Hence came the disgrace of Passavalli ; 
and the clouds discharged upon his head, the 
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thunderbolts of Papal wrath, when he stood 
out manfully in the Council against that 
gigantic piece of folly, the extract and quint- 
essence of all the lunatic asylums in the world. 
The Council being suspended shortly before the 
20th of September, Pius IX. descended into 
the Basilica (I forget on what occasion), and 
the Chapter, drawn up oa either side, received 
him, as was wont, at the door. The writer 
was present The Dean, Monsignor Vitelleschi, 
handed the Pope the aspergas to bless himself 
and them with the so-called holy water. The 
Pope paused, and looking gloomily around, 
suddenly thus addressed Vitelleschi in angry 
tones : " It is not to you, Monsignore, that this 
office belongs, but to the Vicar. Is Monsignor 
Passavalli away ? ** " Your Holiness must 
know," Vitelleschi replied, "that Monsignor 
Vicar is in Frascati, suffering severely in his 
legs." " His legs," retorted the Pope, with a 
sardonic smile ; " let him take care of his head 
and he will be better! . • . Asperges me 
Dominel^ with what follows ; and thus he 

7 
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blessed us with a very bad grace. Now let any 
one undertake to say that the fathers of the 
Vatican Council were free to express their 
opinions. If after the event the Pope did not 
allow to pass such a. trifling occasion for mani- 
festing his anger against one who had dared 
to oppose him, what must he not have done, 
when the issue was still uncertain, to attain 
his end ? 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE HERMITS,— DISENCHANTMENTS, 

"XTOTHING is more effectual in shaking and 
breaking down the most solid and fervid of 
faiths than protracted disenchantment, and clear 
disillusions. The facts mentioned so far, and 
many others which followed and came under 
Campello's notice, and still more what we are 
about to relate, undermined and crumbled alto- 
gether his orthodox Papal faith. He never 
desired, as we have repeatedly said) the favour 
and patronage of great ecclesiastical dignitaries ; 
and no cardinal or prelate can deny this. On 
the contrary, he was indifferent to these 
matters, esteeming them little or not at all 
in his heart. Nothing was dear to him but 
the friendship of those few learned, pious 
priests, who, neglected by theocratic pride, and 
despised like mangy sheep, lead solitary lives 
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surrounded only by an elect army of true 
believers, their cherished books. And, thank God! 
the number of those noble souls is not small in 
Italy, and not a few are to be found in Rome 
Itself: a force latent, indeed, but which, never- 
theless, checks the arrogance of the perfidious, 
and is as a gentle dew, vivifying those sincere 
and true virtues, which flourish and are admired 
in so many persons of good faith and strong 
feelings. Resignation to the Divine will is 
the chief of their excellent virtues ; a heroic 
virtue, which keeps them constantly in expec- 
tation of better times. They trust in a salu- 
tary reformation, a legal conciliation, to be 
effected by the authority constituted by God in 
His Church, />. the Papacy. Although the 
latter is regarded by them as long since cor- 
rupted and deformed, they do not cease to pray 
ardently to heaven, and they live in a constant 
alternation of hopes and disillusions, waiting 
for some new Moses to be the leader of the 
elect It is strange that few young Levites are 
to be found among them. They are nearly all 
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advanced in years and worn with sorrows. And 
who is to blame ? Long experience has placed 
those good men in possession of truths which 
the many turn their backs on ; but owing to their 
age, their energy not being equal to arduous 
enterprises, one often hears them repeat the 
sad refrain, "Would I were twenty years 
younger ! " — a refrain expressing their inmost 
sentiment. Campello sought out these virtuous 
hermits, and found not a few. 

Great was the agitation caused among all 
by the interruption of the CEcumenical Council, 
and the agitation changed to a furious storm 
at the approach of a dreaded event which 
navenas and three days' prayers proved im- 
potent to avert, and which prophecies and 
visions have not been able to belie. In 
those days a free vent was opened for the 
feelings of the heart, and the truth came to 
the surface. From the mouths of sincere Catho* 
lies one heard expressions of regret, that for a 
few acres of ground, and in order to hold 
fast the thefts committed against the Chris- 
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tian republic, the most holy interests of the 
Redeemer were sacrificed, and the ship of S. 
Peter was driven against the tide, into danger of 
shipwreck. From the mouths of the zealots 
and angry bigots, on the contrary, one heard 
only blasphemy and imprecation against re- 
deemed Italy, which, rightfully, wanted to 
achieve her union by force, and to crown 
herself on the Capitol the arbitress of her des- 
tinies. Thus had we before us an exact his- 
toric parallel to what occurred at the destruction 
of Jerusalem, the good, like Josephus, lifting 
up their voices against a ferocious multitude of 
destroyers of the Temple of God. 

The morning of the 20th of September 
broke, like a thunderbolt in a clear sky, and all 
those embittered enemies of their country were 
dumb, and hid themselves for fear. The de- 
lirium which the citizens, and those who 
had hastened hither from the hundred sister 
cities, at first gave themselves up to, having 
ceased, public order was restored ; and before 
the representatives of the nation came to take 
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their seats in Rome, as an earnest of their 
peaceable intentions towards the Papacy, they 
sent those guarantees which, though rejected 
by the Vatican with fine political and financial 
astuteness, the King's Government maintained 
and still maintains ; notwithstanding the way 
they are abused by the courtiers of the Pope, 
forgetful, when it suits them, of their rejection. 
Thus the first years passed apparently without 
grave inconveniences, the Italian Government 
going in quest of the philosopher's stone, or 
modus vivendiy which it will never find ; and 
the Papacy going in quest of the thread of 
Ariadne to extract itself from the labyrinth in 
which it has involved itself. 

In those days Campello resumed with in- 
creased assiduity his visits to his dear hermits. 
Indeed, the necessity of closer intercourse was 
felt by all, in order to converse without a gag, 
and to open their hearts to each other : 

" And as a man with difficult short breath, 
Forespent with toiling, 'scaped from sea to shore, 
Turns to the perilous wide waste, and stands 
At gaze • . ." 
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so, borne along on the current of so many 
events, we found ourselves on the opposite 
bank. The theme of cMie and all was the 
same, — the startling events that were happen- 
ing every moment, their causes and their 
probable effects. Love to the Church of Christ 
and to our beloved country put appropriate 
expressions in the mouths of each. That breath 
of liberty, wafted in to us through the breach 
of Porta Pia, brought youth to our brows, 
poured fresh life into our breasts, and in- 
flamed our accents. I hasten to confess that 
I felt a new life breathed into me ; for those 
conversations revealed most clearly to my mind 
the reason of that depression which for so many 
years I had recoiled from investigating, and 
which was the only true origin of the martyr- 
pain of my existence. My doubts had now 
become a certainty. The catholic, apostolic, 
Roman Church, long regarded by me, as by 
so many others, with unquestioning faith as the 
immaculate Bride of Christ, was instead of that 
the most monstrous counterfeit of Christianity. 
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And this counterfeit, imposing itself on the 
universal conscience, does all it can to create 
obstructions ever5rwhere, and to repress all re- 
ligious and civil development In my inmost 
heart I protested against this enormous wicked- 
ness. 



I 
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CHAPTER XIX. . 

THE DOUBT BECOMES CONVICTION, 

Y good hermits were far from foreseeing 



the change that was taking place in 
my mind, as doubt hardened into conviction. 
They still believe that the reformation of the 
Papal Church is to be, and will be, effected ; 
but when ? . . . I wish here to quote the 
emphatic expression used not long ago in 
speaking to me by one of those friends of 
mine : — " When the politico-religious tide shall 
have mounted up to the tip of the Papal tiara," 
and, the hyperbole not sufficing, he added : 
" and it will assume proportions exceeding even 
the common expectations!" Oh the good 
hermit doctor and maker of doctors, Hellenist, 
archaeologist, and orator, you may wait long 
enough 1 
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I have said already that it was the conver- 
sation of these hermits which, without their 
knowing it, tore the veil from my eyes ; but 
I must add that the impulse came chiefly 
from the theme they treated as a personal 
matter — the Council — in which all of them 
had more or less directly taken part. On 
that theme the good hermits shook oflf their 
lethargy, and the cup ran over. They related 
scandalous facts which had taken place, re* 
peating whole conversations, which laid bare 
the subtle intrigues and the violent means 
that were resorted to in order to achieve the 
predetermined end. Irrefragable documents 
attesting those conversations are in existence^ 
which have been collected in a large volume. 

Recently one of those good hermits, speaking 
of the perfidious confutation attempted of the 
last work published by Curci, d propos of the 
Council, said : " It requires the most incredible 
barefacedness to impugn perfectly true facts 
set forth by Curci with the greatest temperate- 
ness, so that only a shred of the funereal pall 
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was raised by him.*' And one of the chief 
wire-pullers, a Jesuit father, not long ago stated 
that if they had not been obliged summarily 
to break up the Council, they would have 
corrected the Apostles* Creed, adding to the 
** Credo unanty sanctanty Catholicaniy Apostolicam*^ 
the words, Romanam ecclesiam. Can greater 
hardihood and madness be imagined ? 

With the loss of esteem, love, too, is lost. 
And could I continue to revere an institution 
in which the element of the Divine life has 
so died down that it is much if a faint spark 
may still be found ? Could I ever again 
venerate a counterfeit image of Christianity, 
splendid for its profane pomp, but which, like 
a rich mausoleum, conceals only a corrupt and 
putrid corpse ? 

Now how could the love which I cherished 
in childhood, and which with advancing 
years had warmed into enthusiasm, fail to 
wane and die altogether when once all esteem 
for its object was gone? Thus for such a 
counterfeit of Christianity I can retain only a 
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vague sentiment of admiration, such as that 
which arises in us when we recall the ancient 
and great empires of Babylon, Assyria, Persia, 
and Macedon, of which the memory is pre- 
served in historic records and in monuments, 
but which the vicissitudes of time have 
buried in ruins. Love for religion — ^who does 
not feel it ? — is the chief of the natural and 
spontaneous sentiments of the heart; so natural 
that no other, not even the most noble ones — 
love of one's family and country-— can satisfy 
and fill the heart. God created man for Him- 
self, and our hearts are restless unless they 
repose in Him. 

But having lost all faith in the work of man, 
I did not fall into the void. I gave myself 
wholly up to the work of the Divine Redeemer. 
" The Gospel," I said to myself, " is of Divine 
evidence, and has no need of interpreters, 
Jesus Christ Himself is sufficient. He is the 
Incarnate Wisdom, and has no need of inter- 
mediaries." But the friendship and conversation 
of the good hermits, the emphatic arguments of 
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some as to the beauty and merits of Catholicism, 
according to the romantic style of Chateau- 
briand ; of others on the Primacy of Love of the 
Bishop of Rome, according to the mellifluous 
style of Rosmini ; and finally, of others on the 
Roman Chair, the centre of unity and chief 
glory of Italy, according to the patriotic style of 
Gioberti, had led me to see in all that only a 
mere human something, altogether, for the good 
of a sacerdotal caste, however respectable that 
might be, altogether for the benefit of a semi- 
Papal Rome, the capital at once of Italy and of 
the Catholic world. Those discourses of my good 
hermits, I repeat, had converted me into one 
of those so-called Old Catholics whom Pius IX. 
acutely dubbed Young Heretics. And, in fact, 
the trial that was being made of that system 
in Germany through the initiative of Professor 
Doellinger was none of the most consoling, 
any more than that in France of the Carmelite 
Father Hyacinth, which makes slow progress. 
But according to the good hermits, the move- 
ment in Germany and in France had failed or 
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tian republic, the most holy interests of the 
Redeemer were sacrificed, and the ship of S. 
Peter was driven against the tide, into danger of 
shipwreck. From the mouths of the zealots 
and angry bigots, on the contrary, one heard 
only blasphemy and imprecation against re- 
deemed Italy, which, rightfully, wanted to 
achieve her union by force, and to crown 
herself on the Capitol the arbitress of her des- 
tinies. Thus had we before us an exact his- 
toric parallel to what occurred at the destruction 
of Jerusalem, the good, like Josephus, lifting 
up their voices against a ferocious multitude of 
destroyers of the Temple of God. 

The morning of the 20th of September 
broke, like a thunderbolt in a clear sky, and all 
those embittered enemies of their country were 
dumb, and hid themselves for fear. The de- 
lirium which the citizens, and those who 
had hastened hither from the hundred sister 
cities, at first gave themselves up to, having 
ceased, public order was restored ; and before 
the representatives of the nation came to take 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE CA THOLIC ITALIAN SOCIETY FOR RE- VINDI- 
CATING THE RIGHTS OF THE CHRISTIAN, 
AND SPECIALLY OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE. 

npHUS, from day to day, they went on 
talking and procrastinating; but I did 
not choose to remain any longer idle ; and 
tired of such magnificent but useless hesita- 
tions, I considered that, taking the initiative, 
the moment was perhaps well chosen for put- 
ting my hand to the work. But alas ! what 
a disillusion was reserved for me ! I was soon 
convinced that those discourses, those aspira- 
tions, were only Daedalian wings fitted on not 
to Pegasus, but to an old hack, too feeble for a 
flight, and that the wings themselves were 
featherless. For several days I made the 
round of all the hermitages ; and I perceived 

8 
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that at my proposals the pale and furrowed 
brows of those anchorites were contracted to 
a frown, and with eyes askance they all re- 
peated, as by a common understanding : " But 
you are mad, my son ; we are old ; we lack 
the strength to go forward fearlessly against 
the thunderbolts of the Vatican, and we wish 
to go down to the tomb at peace with God 
and man," with a thousand other ineptitudes. 
All ended by saying : " We are and wish to 
be Catholics, and the most ardent desire of 
our hearts is that the desired reformation 
should be effected, but by him who has God's 
warrant for it- — the Pope." This manifest con- 
tradiction of their former arguments revealed 
to me fully the troubled state of their minds ; 
and it was easy to see that their present talk 
was the result not of conviction, but of an 
immense dread. In order, then, to do any- 
thing with them, I saw it would be necessary 
not to frighten them ; but little by little, with- 
out their being aware of it, to bring tiiem 
round to the plan I had conceived, and which. 
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if It had been carried into effect, would have 
turned out like a secret conspiracy. Taking 
advantage of the idea they clung to so tena- 
ciously, I said, "Well, let us make that Pope 
who is so necessary for you ! You know that 
by Divine and indefeasible right the election 
of their own bishop belorvgs to the clergy and 
people, and this inalienable right was constantly 
exercised by the Roman cl^gy and people for 
twelve centuries, down to Alexander III., who 
by a dash of the pen deprived us of it, usurping 
it for himself In the name of God let us then 
vindicate our rights ; and when we have a com- 
pact majority, we shall defy the Cardinals, the 
present electors of the Pope ; and at the first 
vacancy of the Papal See, we Romans shall 
insist on exercising the right of Papal election. 
You see that the scheme is conformable to 
the rules of the sacred canons themselves ; if 
it succeeds, we shall achieve the desired refor- 
mation of the Papacy ; and instead of being 
excommunicated, you will have deserved well 
of the Catholic Church." Those good hermits 
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remained awhile silent ; then bending, and rais- 
ing their bony backs, they replied : " Well, 
do so ; put your proposal down in black and 
white, and we shall discuss it" 

This was soon done, and the project was 
approved by four of them — ^men illustrious for 
their learning, their sanctity, and their eccle- 
siastical rank. I had it printed with great 
precaution, with the title, "Catholic Italian 
Society for Revindicating the Rights of the 
Christian, and particularly of the Roman People." 
Shortly afterwards the basis of the new society 
was laid, in which, as might have been fore- 
seen, the good hermits remained concealed. 

It would not be expedient nor lawful at 
present, since it would compromise many 
ecclesiastics, some of them highly distinguished, 
to relate in detail the events ; which followed 
the foundation of the aforementioned society. 
Suffice it to say that many persons of high 
position belonged to it, and that many meet- 
ings were held by the promoters in various 
private salons. But the difficulties increased 
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at every step, differences of opinion arising as 
to the various points of the reformation to be 
effected, and apprehensions being entertained 
of certain probable political oppositions. But 
the greatest difficulty of all was the want of 
means to carry out the enterprise. 

Thus some months passed, when a morning 
paper revealed the existence of the society to 
the public, and concluded its facetious article tiy 
saying that in Italy and in Rome there were 
Popes enough, and that the one shut up in 
the Vatican was superfluous. All the other 
Liberal papers followed suit, not one taking up 
the idea or saying a word in its favour. 

Next day the Black Press took up the sub- 
ject, but they, more acute, comprehending the 
scrape the Vatican would have got into^ opened 
a furious enfilading fire, which lasted for a con- 
siderable length of time. They likewise 
printed in each issue the excommunication 
hurled by the Pope, and published by the 
Cardinal Vicar, against all the members of the 
society, the absolution from which the Pope 
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graciously reserved to himself. Here I must 
rend^ due praise to the good hermits. Not 
one -of them was shaken. 

What casuistical door of escape they found 
I know not, but certainly their consciences 
were at rest In the forum externum they 
were not excommunicated, and in the forum 
internum they probably put matters straight 
by absolving each other, Moreover . their 
peace of mind was founded on the certainty 
of their remaining unknown, and certainly 
it could not be otherwise, for not one of 
them had ever -thrust his nose outside the 
*door-! 

But indirectly the excommunication proved 
a ^terrible blow to the society. The reception 
It met with at the hands of the Press showed 
that no one, or at least few, would take part 
in the vindication of the sacred rights our 
society undertook to defend. It had also 
become evident that a Pope, whether elected by 
the Cardinals or in the way proposed by us, 
would have had no importance except in the 
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eyes of a few, and we should only have suc- 
ceeded in bringing to the light, so to speak, 
a pre-historic detail fished up from the bottom 
of a turbid lake. 



N 



CHAPTER XXI. 

LEO XIII.—VAIN HOPES OF REFORMS. 

OT long afterwards, Pius IX. died ; and 



the Cardinals, assembled in conclave, in 
a hurried election like the preceding one, raised 
to the tiara Cardinal Joachim Pecci, who 
assumed the name of Leo XIII. At first it 
was reported that Pecci had been favoured 
chiefly by those Cardinals who trusted that he 
would prove conciliatory towards the Italian 
Government, of which disposition he had given 
some evidence whilst he was Archbishop of 
Perugia. This hope was confirmed on hearing 
his intentions extolled, and still more when it 
was known that he had cleared out of the 
Pontifical antechamber a number of Jesuits, 
who had sat there at their ease for the last 
thirty-two years. But this was all gloss ; and 
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people were not long in understanding that, to 
use a current phrase, the conductor of the 
orchestra was changed, but the music was the 
same as before. At the commencement of this 
pontificate, the ceremonies of taking possession 
of the Holy See and of the coronation were 
celebrated, if not in S. Peter's, at least in the 
Sixtine Chapel, which had been closed since the 
20th of September, 1870. Moreover the re- 
joinders to the congratulatory addresses were 
extremely mild ; the consistorial allocutions 
were composed of honeyed phrases, in which 
the words concealed the thoughts ; in short, 
all were expecting great things. But ex ungue^ 
leonem ; and the claws were soon thrust out to 
clutch the suspected promoters and adherents 
of the society, against which Pius IX. had, 
indeed, pronounced sentence of excommunica- 
tion, but had not been embittered to such a 
degree as to give chase to individuals. Leo, 
on the contrary, at once let loose his blood- 
hounds ; and the Cardinal Vicar of Rome, 
Monaco La Valletta, and the Cardinal Arch- 
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priest of S. Peter's, Borromeo, sniffing about 
at his behest for prey, thought at last that 
they had scented their victim in Canon Cam- 
pello. The two Eminentissimi at once set to 
work, and having summoned him to their 
presence, commenced to yell with all their 
might But in vain ; for he parried their 
strokes so effectually that neither their im- 
portunity nor their threats shook him, and 
their arts failed completely in this viva voce 
trial. But the Pope was not satisfied with 
evasive oral replies, and enjoined on the 
Cardinal Vicar to draw up an epistle in his 
capacity as Superior. This gave rise to a 
question of jurisdiction between the Cardinal 
Vicar and the Cardinal Archpriest, the usual 
old ditty when an official note in some stereo- 
typed form does not seem sufficient The 
letter was addressed to me by the Cardinal 
Vicar. It specified no less than eleven heads 
of accusation, and enjoined explicitly that I 
should write a reply to be shown to the Pope. 
I did not hesitate to oblige them, and, point 
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by point, replied with so energetic a confutation 
that it was deemed expedient to hush the 
matter up. They were frightened, terribly 
frightened, those barn-door cocks, of being 
led a public dance before the civil courts of 
the execrated kingdom of Italy, and of ending 
with a scandal of which they would have had 
to be ashamed. 

This first experiment of the harsh humanity 
of the Pope towards an individual was followed 
by the usual secret arts of entanglement and 
astute intrigue, arts in which the new Pope on 
several occasions has not hesitated to involve 
himself. Curci, invited to and received at the 
Vatican, then removed ; and his writings, like 
those of Canon Audisio (venerable teachings), 
stigmatised and placed on the Index ; the 
wily trimming between the governments and 
the bishops of Germany, France, and Belgium ; 
the encyclicals, replete with incredible execra- 
tions against the progress of modem civilization, 
issued in communicating the election of the 
Pope to the bishops in communion with the 
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Holy See, and latterly in proclaiming the 
Jubilee. But what exceeded every limit of 
impudence was the recent consistorial allocu- 
tion, in which he vented lamentations and im- 
precations respecting the tumult that occurred 
on the 1 3th of July, along the streets through 
which passed the car with the corpse of 
Pius IX. This tumult was premeditated long 
beforehand, and purposely provoked by the 
angry bigots of the Society for Promoting 
Catholic Interests. The Italian Government 
had, with evident bad faith, been given to 
understand that the deceased Pope would be 
removed to his long home most privately, 
whilst it had already been arranged that 
four thousand fanatics, with four thousand 
torches, would follow the car, repeating psalms 
and rosaries, and forming a solemn political 
demonstration. Every word, every phrase of 
that allocution was a lie; the diplomatic 
circulars of Cardinal Jacobini were filled with 
lies; and all this to mislead the credulous 
and incite the Catholic powers to molest 
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Italy — at least with diplomatic notes — and 
to bring about the wished-for occasion of 
attacking her, and destroying, if possible, 
that unity which wiped out of the geographic 
maps the so-called Pontifical States. Poor 
simpletons! they still long for the old times 
of Pepin and Charlemagne, and the modern 
ones of the French Republic of 1 848 and the 
chassepots of Mentana, or I know not what 
future crusade. Of Leo XIII. we expected 
something better ; and we not only trusted 
that he would remove all obstacles to the 
reconciliation of the Italians with the Papacy, 
but that he would take in hand the reforma- 
tion of the Papal Church, and restore the 
Christian Church to that which it ought to 
be, and that which it really is, — the thought 
of God. Instead of this, affairs grow worse 
from day to day ; and the Papal Church, 
handed over to Leo XIII. by his predecessor 
almost a corpse, yet still capable of resurrec- 
tion, he does his best to bury. I therefore 
see no better course than to withdraw by 
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myself, trusting to find life, peace, and love 
in the true spirit of the Nazarene and of His 
Gospel. 



CONCLUSION. 

'nr^HUS end, for the present, the nine lustres 
spent by Enrico di Campello in the 
Papal Church. In his childhood and adoles- 
cence his frank and loyal nature was subjected 
to an artificial education, under the pretext of 
the times being disturbed, and corruption being 
prevalent. Being invested with Holy Orders 
he scrupulously fulfilled the duties of the career 
he had been thrust into ; giving himself wholly 
up, with the most affectionate solicitude, to the 
instruction of young artizans, and to evangelical 
preaching among the working classes. Invested 
with the canonical dignity in the two most 
renowned Basilicas of Rome, he remained free 
from ambition, and never allowed himself to be 
seduced by the allurements of the higher ecclesi- 
astical grades, the path to which was open to 

9 
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him. Taught by experience that the Papal 
Church was treading tortuous paths, he did all 
he could to correct its course ; and if his efforts 
in his ministry failed, it was not for want of 
good will. Now, without party ire, without 
subterfuges — which he abhors ; without provo- 
cations — which would not have dismayed him ; 
but upheld by the consciousness that he is free 
from offence or wrong, he withdraws from a 
path that does not seem to him, and certainly 
is not, that of truth, justice, and charity; for upon 
these, on the contrary, he always saw those 
who call themselves Masters in Israel turn their 
backs. Nevertheless he comes out feeling sure 
that he leaves behind him in one and all of his 
former colleagues some leaning towards him, 
some regard for the zeal displayed by him in 
the service of the Universal Church. In taking 
leave he pledges his word (and it may be believed 
without hesitation) that he will never prove a 
Ham, to mock at his father's nakedness ; not 
even in response to those who might stoop to 
enter such lists, which are unbecoming to a 
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gentleman, much more to a Christian. What it 
was necessary to make known in self-defence 
has been set forth in these notes with all truth- 
fulness ; and let the frank declaration of this 
firm resolve suffice for all, as my intention is 
irrevocable. I shall never fight except in the 
name of Jesus Christ, and with the sword of 
His Gospel, which is a two-edged sword of 
supernatural and Divine efficacy — Light and 
Love. 



SUPPLEMENT. 



Note A. 

\T /"E add the letter in which Enrico di 
Campello announced to the Arch- 
priest of the Vatican Basilica, Cardinal Bor- 
romeo, his secession from the Papal Church, and 
also the condensed report published by the 
newspapers of his address delivered on the 
evening of the day on which the letter is dated, 
September 13th, 188 1, in the Evangelical 
Church in the Piazza PoH : — 

"Most Reverend Eminence, — 

" In the concluding years of the Pontifi- 
cate of Pius IX. I was several times on the 
point of addressing to your Eminence a letter 
to make known to you what in the present I 
explain. But I was always deterred by the 
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thought that I should cause pain to one so far 
advanced in years, and to whom also I was 
bound by feelings of gratitude. When he was 
succeeded in the Pontificate by Pecci, I at first 
promised myself, as did so many other men of 
sincerity, a better future for the Church and for 
our native country. But at the present time this 
hope . has altogether vanished, and no other 
course remains for me but, without any further 
hesitation, to fulfil the duty imperiously laid 
upon me by my convictions, whether as a 
Christian or as an Italian citizen. Those con- 
victions, your Eminence, do not permit me any 
longer to continue as a member of an institu- 
tion which, being vanquished after a contest of 
ages with progress and liberty, would seek to 
place its ministers in the midst of existing 
society in a position similar to that of an 
Indian caste. As I have said, I did hope that 
with the new Pontiff we should have had at 
least a truce to the evils which for a long time 
have afHicted us ; but the condemnation hurled 
against the last publication of Curci, riveting 
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and aggravating the antecedent one in the 
case of Audisio, tears off every veil, and com- 
pletes the evidence that at the present time 
party animosity is implacable. Moreover, we 
have history to testify that similar condemna- 
tions inflicted in past times on the productions 
of the most luminous intellects of Italy and 
of other nations, have always redounded to the 
honour of the condemned, and to the discredit, 
or worse,, of those who passed sentence ; and 
yet these condemnations now fall upon two 
priests venerable for learning, of life altogether 
unblemished, and of faith more than orthodox, 
according to universal opinion — priests whose 
faith was so well known that, advantage being 
taken of it, there had been dragged out of them 
the laudibiliter se subjicere. 

" But 3urely all this is a manifest proof of 
the very worst of all tyrannies ; a tyranny not 
content with imposing silence, but one that 
breathes out oppression — one that suffocates the 
cries of the oppressed ; cries which in days 
gone by were the expiring wail of the victims. 
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What proof of this tyranny can be more con- 
vincing than the condemnations just mentioned ? 
and what is the inference which may be most 
clearly drawn from them ? No other inference, 
your Eminence, than this : that the variance 
which has now endured for ages will never have 
>an end-; that the reconciliation between Church 
and State, which has been an object dear to 
the heart and mind of every good Christian and 
citizen, will never come to pass. 

" If, then, the variance is irreconcilable through 
the necessary persistence of him who rules the 
destinies of Catholicism ; — necessary, since a ne- 
cessity arises out of the very constitution of 
the system in conformity with which the Church 
of Christ must now be fashioned, in conformity 
with which it must now be maintained because 
of the measureless cupidity of man* If the 
defeated incumbents of the tottering power are 
minded to arm themselves in the combat with 
obstinacy in default of sound reasons, if reckless 
of fatal discords, extending beyond the sphere of 
social questions, they show themselves heedless 
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of the discomfiture — if discomfiture there could 
be — of the very idea of Christianity, then, for 
my part, I hesitate not to declare that such 
unheard-of blindness finds no parallel, unless 
it be in that of the Jews. 

" How true this is may appear, apart from all 
other evidence, from the latest consistorial allo- 
cution — a mass of insincerity through its untrue 
or exaggerated statements of facts, by which it 
is attempted to push the destinies of the Papacy 
to extremes, in order with it to involve Italy 
and accomplish her ruin, that in this manner 
the necessity might arise for the restoration 
fondly dreamed of. 

" So much evidence given in acts causes all 
bandages to fall from my eyes, and by main 
force frees me from every tie. I go forth out 
of the ranks of the Roman clergy to war in 
those of the pure gospel of Christ, remaining 
thus faithful to my vocation, and persuaded 
that in this course I shall find peace to my 
soul ; for strong in the teaching of the Divine 
Master, neither adulterated nor counterfeited, 
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it will be given to me with head erect to 
profess myself a Christian without hypocrisy, 
and an Italian citizen without the mask of a 
traitor to my country. 

" No one will suspect, and least of all your 
Eminence, that I have been brought to such a 
decision by bad treatment suffered, or by un- 
satisfied ambition, or by any other grievance. 
On the contrary, I can affirm that having been 
kindly treated on all hands, I above all felt 
honoured by the goodwill of my colleag^es> 
of whom, without excepting one, I shall cherish 
an affectionate and ineffaceable recollection — 
of whom I am at this hour the cordial friend of 
each and all. The dignity of a Canon of the first 
Cathedral in the world was one which I held to 
be of such great price, that it did not leave me 
exposed to the seduction of other ambitious 
objects. 

" The above are the reasons by which I have 
been impelled, and if I am to utter all my 
mind, to these must be added my disgust at 
a life almost wholly spent in performing 
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daily without interruption, for five or six hours, 
services; which to any man of sense must seem 
no more than stupid fetichism and degrading 
idleness. But that which, above all else, 
fortified me for the step I am taking, was the 
study of the faith, first in the authentic pages 
of Christian antiquity, and secondly in the 
modem ones of the immortal Rosmini, Gioberti, 
Ventura, and of that remarkable Roman priest 
and incumbent Desanctis. 

" I therefore beg of your Eminence to make 
known to the Pontiff my voluntary resignation 
as a Canon of the patriarchal Vatican Basilica. 
I strongly emphasize its spontaneity y because I 
shall not suffer any confounding or mixing up 
of this resignation of mine with those of so 
many victims of secret plots, on whom resig- 
nation has been imposed, or from whom it has 
been wrenched by violence, as but recently was 
done with an unfortunate but distinguished 
colleague of mine. 

"After ten years of mature reflection, of 
inward conflict, of hope deceived, I can to-day 
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solemnly aver before God and Jesus Christ, 

who will judge us all, that I have been led to 

take this step with no other end in view but 

peace of conscience, and to this not a few 

estimable ecclesiastics can testify, for they will 

collect the sincerity of my intentions from not 

a few conversations held in confidence with 

them. Of course I full well know how to me 

will fall the lot, which has fallen to others 

without number, of having to support false and 

atrocious attacks, more particularly from those 

public journals, subsidized by the clique, which 

rule supreme at the Vatican, and shoot mortal 

darts on all sides. But, thanks be to God, 

their vile warfare has long ago been covered 

with the universal contempt. I, however, shall 

reply only by silence and by an inward prayer 

of the heart, with which I close this sheet. 

God grant that my example may find many 

imitators, who, deceived like me in their early 

years, and afterwards terrorized by the worst 

of systems, are at present dragging the chains 

of their own servitude, to break which, in the 
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case of many, the lights of learning, with 
discoveries of deception continued through a long 
life, added to sufferings and open oppressions, do 
not all suffice ; and it is only in the peace of 
the tomb that they dare promise to themselves 
the cessation of the internal and external combat, 
the reward of all their affliction in their entrance 
into the blessed immortality of the life to come, 
« Your most reverend Eminence's 

" Most obedient, 

"Count Enrico di Campello/' 



Address Delivered in the Evangelical 
Church in the Pla^zza Boll 

** What is now taking place among us will 
to-morrow form the subject of a thousand 
varying comments throughout the entire of 
Rome. Believers in Christ and in His Gospel 
will applaud my act ; enemies of Him and of 
His work will curse me. 

^'Between these two marshalled bands I 
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fearlessly take my stand, tranquil, and with 
my conscience at rest Turning to the first 
band, in the numbers of which you rank, I say 
to them : No, applaud not the man, but give 
applause to Christ, who by His grace has 
triumphed over the man. After having spent 
the best years of my life in the service of the 
Pope's Church, after having for twenty years 
and more sustained a combat with the absur- 
dities of Catholicism, after having dragged and 
gnawed the chains which tied me to that 
ancient enemy of the truth, I was at last 
touched by the grace which is not to be 
resisted ; for it is the grace of God made man, 
of Jesus Christ, who has vanquished death and 
hell. 

"Turning to the second band, I say: Why 
such an outcry about one man who quits your 
ranks ? You, so strong, trembling ! Are you 
not all day long saying, and saying again in 
a thousand different tones, that the great Refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century is shortly to 
come to an end ? Do you not this very day 
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mock at the revival which began with Wesley, 
and which is inspiring with new life and vigour 
that great Christian family which, having at the 
former epoch separated from you, is now foutld 
spread over the whole face of the world? Why, 
then, all these tumultuous cries of rage and 

fury? 

"I well know why. Because, no matter 
how small the stone, each single stone that 
becomes here in Rome detached from your 
edifice may prove fatal to you. Do you not 
perceive that the flowing tide of liberty and of 
evangelical progress day by day mounts higher, 
and threatens to swallow you up ? Being 
impotent to check it, do you desire, with 
blindness inexcusable, like that of the ancient 
synagogue, to be buried under the ruins of the 
temple ? 

" Now, turning to you who are here present, 
I shall say : He only who earlier than I has 
taken the step which I now take can understand 
how great is the conflict that the soul has to 
pass through. I surrender to the grace of 
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Christ, in the certainty of finding eternal sal- 
vation, and of finding among you what in the 
Papal Church I always failed to find — ^fraternal 
charity. 

"This thought relieves my downcast mind 
even at this moment, and shortly will it make 
me forget the splendours of the first Cathedral 
in the world, of St. Peter's on the Vatican, to 
which I belonged; and the one comfort of my 
life will be to be able to call myself your 
brother. 



Note B, 

STYLE OF THE PAPAL PRESS IN ITALY. 

I TAKE from the number of the Civiltd. Evan- 

gelica for October 26th, 1 881, which reaches me 

while correcting the last of these proofs, the 

following illustration, 

Signor Mariano Filippi, of Rome, a staunch 

soldier in the Italian struggle, had been for 

years a regular and earnest member of the 

Protestant Methodist Church in the Via della 

Scrofa, He died by a stroke of apoplexy, 

and consequently could leave no directions 

as to his funeral. The law gives, in all such 

cases, full authority to the relations to direct 

the funeral. A priest was sent for, and in 

spite of Canon law, the man who had died 

under a twofold excommunication, without any 

10 
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recantation, was interred as a member of the 
Papal Church. Signor Sciarelll, the Pastor of 
Filippi, wrote a letter stating the facts, which 
being published in one journal, was in whole or 
in part reprinted in nearly all the Liberal ones 
in the city. Two replies to this letter are 
inserted in the Civiltd Evangelicay the first 
from the great organ of the Vatican, the 
Osservatore Romano. This does not deny or 
even qualify one statement made by Signor 
Sciarelli, but says that he is a " renegade," . . . 
"insufferable by his complaints and provoca- 
tions ; . . . that by speaking of a * sad spectacle,' 
he has cast a cowardly and criminal insult on 
the Catholic population, . . . has atrociously 
insulted the family, and has discredited even 
his own right to dispose at will of the corpse 
of a relation, . • . and that a renegade, an 
apostate priest, a religious dissenter like Sciarelli, 
has no right to judge of the conduct of a parish 
priest." So far for the journal of the high 
clergy and the Court. 

Then follows the Frusta^ or "Whip," esta- 
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blished to scourge the heretics, which may be 
taken as a journal of the lower clergy and 
the faithful mass. It dignifies the. occasion 
with blank verse, but to keep the translation 
strictly to the sense, I make no attempt at 
rhythm. "And so, knave of a friar, more 
criminal than Judas or Luther, wilt thou not 
cease from offending against the true religion 
wherein thou wast born and baptized ? the 
Frusta (/>., the Whip) and reason do not suffice 
to bring a renegade back to duty ; the galley 
is needed, and the prison, ay, and even the 
chokings of a man being hanged. These are 
the only valid arguments to put to silence such 
a mind, and perhaps to bring it to repentance. 
And if you go on in your bad ways, I believe 
that the day is not distant when you will receive 
such pretty compliments." 
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